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g of September 4. The picture 
‘the top of this page shows the 
entrance to the fair grounds. At 
the left is a view of Four-H Club 
members taking part in the pa- 
rade before the grandstand. At 
the bottom of the page is a pic- 
ture of the big, new Four-H 
Club building, said to be the 
best of -its kind in the 
country. 

The Nebraska State Fair 
has the reputation of being 
one of the largest and best 
expositions of its kind in 
the whole country. 
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Rain Helped Late Corn 


By E. J. LEONARD 


A REAL dashing rain was on the 
weatherman’s docket this after- 
noon. It came up in a hurry and 
down in a rush, leaving little lakes 
in all the low spots, a sort of novel- 
ty in Colorado scenery this summer. 
A bucket standing out in the open 
measured just 2 inches of ‘water 
which fell in a half hour. This rain 
came too late for our earliest corn, 
but in time to help out the very 
latest plantings immensely. Due to 
the extreme heat and drouth in June 
and, July early corn is hard hit, ex- 
cept in spots favored by semi-occa- 
sional local showers. According to 
Denver records, July was the hottest 
since 1911. Only five times in 60 
years has the mercury been so ener- 
getic in its climb up. The maximum 
average for the month was 88.6 de- 
grees with 100 as the hottest day in 
Denver since July 4, 1874, when it 
reached 102 degrees. 


Combining at Low Cost 


Wheat combining was about over 
by August 1 and threshing is now 
the regular order on barley and oats 
in the irrigated districts where little 
wheat is grown. But even here the 
combine is invading. One farmer 
told me he hired a combine for his 
oats at $1.50 per acre and found it 
made a big saving in harvest and 
threshing costs. With sugar beets 
always “sitting at the first table” as 
far as irrigated water supplies are 
concerned, the prospects for this crop 
look mest encouraging. 


“Beet Sugar Gospel” 


J. D. Pancake, secretary of The 
Mountain States Beet Growers asso- 
ciation was sent on a missionary 
journey into Iowa to preach beet 
sugar gospel to the natives there. 
The Iowans, in their ignorance, be- 
lieved the superstitions of cane sugar 
barons to the extent that they have 
willingly handed them 20 cents a 
hundred more for a product no better 
in any respect than beet stszar. Mr. 
Pancake says that Iowa is becoming 
“beet sugar conscious.” He took to 
the Iowa farmers a much appreciated 
message of cooperation. He said: 
“Iowa grows grain. Colorado grows 
beet sugar. When Iowa buys cane 
sugar instead of beet sugar, it is 
gradually forcing Colorado into 
growing grains in competition with 
Iowa. By using more beet sugar, 
Iowa will be putting additional dol- 
lars into Colorado and at the same 
time will be averting the price loss 
she might suffer if Colorado beet 
land were used for direct competi- 
tion in producing grain. When the 
Iowa housewife buys cane sugar, she 
forces beet sugar into markets fur- 
ther east and the additional freight 
charges cut into the beet growers 
net return. But, when the Iowa 
farmwife realizes that beet sugar is 
the equal in quality of the best cane 
sugar and costs less, both Iowa and 
Colorado will gain.” 


Tax Income Reduced 


In view of the desperate situation 
of hundreds of people in the Snyder 
district recently visited by one of 
the most devastating hail and wind 
storms ever seen in the state, our 
county commissioners are going to 
have a real job to hold down expendi- 
tures. A strip of farm lands about 
20 miles long and 10 miles wide was 
much of it left as bare of crops as 
though nothing had been planted. 
These unfortunate folks must be 
taken care of in some way. Appeals 
have been sent to the county and 
state as most of these families are 
already in want with little chance 
for an income until another crop 


season. In spite of all efforts on 
the tax problem, the tax income will 
be greatly reduced in that part of 
the county and a considerable ex- 
penditure may be necessary to pre- 
vent acute distress in that region 
and among the many people unem- 
ployed much of the year. 


Taxpayers’ Association 


The Morgan County Taxpayers’ as- 
sociation is the latest local move to 
see what can be done to reduce the 


present high tax levels. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
W. F. Formohlen; vice-president, T. 
B. Park; secretary, J. R. Sergeant; 
treasurer, J. Charles Parker. The 
expressed purpose is to study taxa- 
tion and public expenditures with 
the view to effecting economics along 
all lines, to the end that taxes may 
be reduced. Committees will be 
named on membership, research, 
county finance, school finance, and 
legislation. 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


PROTECTIVE 
SERVICE 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


Don’t do business with strangers representing concerns of unknown responsibility 


M =MBERSHIP in the Protective Service is con: 
consisting of legal counsel; the adjustment o! 
business organizations (does not include obligat 


ar old); investment information, and protection against the swindler and the promoter. 
mt Subseription agents for The Nebraska Farmer can be identified by a 
Office closed Saturday afternoon. 


must be signed to receive attention. 
letter signed by the circulation manager. 


On Your Guard 


BE on the lookout for a man by the 
name of Theo. W. Jenson. The 
last we heard of him he was sell- 
ing fixures for the J. B. Colt com- 
pany at Kansas City. He is a fraud 
and is operating without authority 
of the company. He will take your 
money and that is the last you will 
hear from him. If you know of his 
whereabouts, wire a message ‘“‘col- 
lect” to the J. B. Colt company. 


Keep This In Mind 


(CE EAD schools which 

advertise to educate by the mail 
order method may, in some instances, 
be all right providing, of course, the 
buyer stays “hitched” and diligently 
performs his part of the agreement. 
If, however, you become discouraged 
and back out, you are not released 
from responsibility for payment of 
the contract you have signed. This 
is the point we want you to to re- 
member before you sign on the line. 
Correspondence schools offering to 
secure you work to pay for your 
room and board, as well as a fine 
position after you finish, belong to 
that questionable class, so much s0, 
in fact, we would advise you to have 
nothing to do with them. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
furnishes convincing evidence of the 
many misrepresentations. made by 
correspondence schools which secure 
the signatures of students for their 
courses. It is by such false claims 
that many inexperienced people are 
induced to sign contracts of agree- 
ment which bind them, or pay cash 
in advance for courses. The more 
we learn of the deceptive practice 
of some of these correspondence 
schools, the more convinced we are 
that the policy of The Nebraska 
Farmer is entirely justified in re- 
fusing their advertising. 

There is a business college or two, 
operating in this state, which have 
agents out in the field urging young 
folks to sign up for scholarships in 
their schools. They will point out 
the importance of the school know- 
ing that you are to become a student 
of theirs, that they may have every- 
thing prepared and waiting for you 
when you arrive; a good job that 
will enable you to pay all your ex- 
penses while attending school is 
promised and a position already to 
step into after you complete your 
course. They will tell you that if, 
for any reason, you change your 
mind and do not want to attend col- 
lege on the date agreed upon, the ar- 
rangement will be annulled. All 
they ask you to do at the time is 
to promise to be there. After you 
have signed this memorandum; if it 
so happens that you are a minor, 
they will-ask that mother and father 
witness your. signature, merely as a 


fined to our s 
claims: collect! 
between individuals, nor any claim that is more than 


scribers. Free service is rendered members 
n of obligations owed by supposedly reliable 


All letters 


matter of form. When this is done, 
however, we find that you have 
signed a binding contract and note 
and one that is well written. There 
is nothing left out that should be 
in there to make it strictly bind- 
ing and mother and father, instead 
of witnessing your signature, have 
signed as your surety. 

We have a lpt of complaints 
against these schools. They are prac- 
ticing slicker methods from start to 
finish. Our advice to our young 
folks is not to sign a tuition con- 
tract with any school. When you are 
ready to go, they will be there with 
open arms to receive you and there 
is no excuse whatever for your sign- 
ing up the contract of agreement in 
advance except for the fact that Mr. 
Agent is out for his commission. Not 
only that, we would advise your deal- 
ing directly with the head of the 
school and not one of their agents. 


Boys Stole a Calf 


DUFNG the first of July, one of 

our subscribers, H. Cundall at 
Glendo, Wyoming, missed one of his 
fat calves and he started to investi- 
gate. His investigation led to the 
arrest of John and Harold Eaton. 
These young men pleaded guilty to 
the officers in district court and were 
sentenced to ten years in the boys 
reformatory at Worland, Wyoming. 


Mr. Cundall, being a member of 
our Protective Service, was paid one 
of our $25 rewards, because he fur- 
nished the first information which 
led to the arrest, conviction and sent- 
ence of these men. 


: : 
Rights of Survivorship 

Advise me how I can place Nebraska 
land in my name and my wife's jointly, 
with survivor inheriting all—H. C. 

You can accomplish the result you 
suggest in your letter by conveying 
the property to some third person 
you can trust, with the understand- 
ing that he will reconvey to your- 
self and wife. 

You should have the conveyance 
from him state that the deed is to 
you and your wife, as husband and 
wife and as joint tenants, with right 
of survivorship. Such a conveyance 
has been held to be valid in this state 
and the survivor takes full title on 
the death of the other. 


Long Distance Plants 


We received the plants, cabbage and 
tomatoes, on May 8. Sorry to have 
caused you so much trouble, but glad 
to benefit from the Protective Service. 
This company may be straight, but it 
has not been very particular about its 
business. When we are in need of 
plants again we will select another 
company. Thank you for your trouble. 
—o0. B. L. 

Shipping plants of this kind long 


The Nebraska Farmer 


is naturally a hazardous 
business. We receive many com- 
plaints of plants arriving in poor 
condition. Most companies usually 
adjust where convincing proof is 
furnished of the condition of the 
plants on arrival. 


distances 


What Is a Fixture? 


I live in a rgnted house and in that 
house is a furnace which I have mate- 
rially improved, and have been to con- 
siderable expense to do so. Can I take 
these parts away when I move off the 
farm.—G. A. E. 

The rule is that fixtures belong to 
the real estate. Anything is a fix- 
ture that is permanently fastened 
to the realty. In our opinion any 
heating plant which requires any 
modification of the structure or is 
in any way fastened to the house 
would be a fixture and you would 
not be entitled to take it out when 
your lease expires. 


On the Bulletin Board 


WE have been unable to get an an- 
swer from the following con-- 
cerns to letters written in the inter- 
est of our subscribers. 
Carl A. Hansen 
Brookings, S. Dak. 
Savoy Tailoring Co., New York. 
Federal Building & Loan Assn., 
Denver, Colo. 
J. R. Phipps, Manufacturing Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Land May Be Sold 


Where a mortgage has been fore- 
closed on land and a nine-months stay 
asked for and granted, what would 
be the proceedings after the stay ex- 
pires?—O. L. 

The land may be sold immedi- 
ately after the stay expires and the 
sale is advertised for three weeks. 
The purchaser at the sale is entitled 
to immediate possession and to the 
crops then unharvested. 


A BIT OF FUN 


a following story is the prize bit 
of fun submitted this week. 


UNDER THE HEN 

A teacher told her kindergarten class 
to draw a hen with five little chicks. 
One of her pupils, Tommy, drew only 
the hen and one chick. “Tommy, I told 
you to draw five chicks. You have 
only one. Where are the other four?” 
said the teacher. 

"Why that’s easy. Can’t you even 
guess that? They're under the hen,” 
came Tommy’s reply. — Gertrude 
Schwarz, Route 4, Sutton, Nebr. 


NOT THE CAT’S FAULT 
A little neighbor girl came in with 
a scratch on her face. Her mother 
said, “Why, Janis, what has hap- 
pened?” Janis, looking very uncon- 
cerned, replied, “Oh, that’s just 
where I stratched myself on the cat.” 
—Vida Graff, Bancroft, Nebr. 


REGRETS 

“Hey,” cried the sergeant at rifle 

practice, “don't you know better than 

to fire before the range is clear? You 
just missed me.” 


Nursery Co., 


“I am very sorry, Sergeant,” re- 
sponded the recruit. 
NON-SKID 
Teacher: “Joh y, can you tell me 


ts a pancake with 
.’——Don M. Henskeizh, 


TAKE NO CHANCES 

Rastus and Moses were to be hanged 
from a bridge for committing murder. 
Rastus was dropped first. The rope 
slipped from his neck, He fell to the 
water and swam safely to shore. Moses 
who had been looking down said: “Mah 
gosh, please tie de rope tightah on me 
cause ah cain't swim.”—Robert Sharp, 
Venus, Nebr. 
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Come to the Nebraska State Fair 
Enjoy Yourself and Learn at the Big Exposition September 4 to 11 
UST 72 years ago the first Nebraska ing club members, leaders, fathers 


Territorial Fair was held at Ne- 
braska City. It was a perfect suc- 
cess when everything is taken into 
consideration, says an early issue of 
The Nebraska Farmer, but from a 


financial standpoint a dismal fail- 
ure, for receipts were not large 
enough to take 


care of the pre- 
miums. That fair, 
however, stands 
out in Nebraska 
history because it 
was the forerunner 
of the present 
great Nebraska 
State Fair. 

The second fair 
to be held in Ne- 
braska and the 
first state fair was held at Nebraska 
City in 1868. There was a paid at- 
tendance of less than 3,000 and re- 
ceipts amounted to $812. Hereafter 
the state fair was held annually, for 
some years at Omaha. Then in 1900 
the home of Nebraska’s State Fair 
was located permanently at Lincoln. 
That in brief is the history of the Ne- 
braska State Fair which this year is 
to be held September 4-11. 

Every citizen of Nebraska can prof- 
it by attending the 1931 State Fair, 
as well as getting real enjoyment 
from spending a few days there. 
Products of the farm and home from 
all parts of Nebraska will be dis- 
played and the newest equipment for 
farming and homemaking will be 
demonstrated to visitors. At the same 
time, much attention has been given 
to working out the kind of an en- 
tertainment program that will appeal 
to Nebraska people. 


George Jackson 


Jackson Is Busy Man 


HUNDRED and one things are 

being turned over daily in the 
mind of Secretary George Jackson, 
all having to do with preparation for 
the 1931 Nebraska State Fair. He 
says that this year’s fair will be dif- 
ferent, and Mr. Jackson ought to 
know, for he’s been in the fair busi- 
ness more than 50 years. He is now 
73 years of age and has been secre- 
tary of Nebraska’s State Fair for six 
years. 

Just what does the secretary mean 
in saying that the 1931 State Fair 
will be different? To be sure he in- 
cluded the entertainment features. He 
must have meant the exhibits and ex- 
hibitors. Underlying it all, however, 
he must have wanted to emphasize 
the many changes which have come 
about in agriculture—changes in crop 
and livestock production methods, 
changes in machinery, changes in 
marketing and other phases of farm- 
ing all of which will be reflected in 
the Nebraska State Fair of 1931. 

Contrast the first territorial fair 
with the state fair of today and you 
have an interesting picture of Ne- 


By MERLIN MATZKE 


braska’s agricultural progress. In 
the first you would perhaps find the 
best yokes of oxen, cradle scythes, 
hand-made wagons, spring wagons, 
native cattle and other representa- 
tives of early day agriculture. In 
the latter you would expect to see the 
finest draft horses, latest model trac- 
tors, self-binders, combines, newest 
types of automobiles, together with 
other things making our modern 
agriculture. 


The Four-H Building 


pine growth of the Nebraska state 

fair since 1900 is almost equally 
interesting. At that time the grounds 
consisted of 123 acres of land and a 
few temporary buildings. About 
33,000 people attended. Last year 
more than 400,000 persons saw the 
Nebraska State Fair. They inspected 
the large exhibits and were enter- 
tained by the many activities which 
now occupy 238 acres of land and 
some of the finest buildings in the 
eountry, including a $250,000 grand- 
stand. 

Since last year a new $150,000 
Four-H club building has been added. 
This is the most outstanding exclu- 
sive Four-H club building in the 
country, says Secretary Jackson. It 
is 340 feet long and 120 feet wide 
and consists of two stories. The 
upper story will accommodate the ex- 
hibits of girls’ project work and pro- 
vide an adequate place for demon- 
strations. On the first floor will be 
the Four-H club baby beef exhibit. 


The building also includes a large 
arena in which the Four-H livestock 
judging will be held. The new struc- 
ture will be occupied for the first 
time this fall. Built of red brick and 
handsomely decorated within, it pre- 
sents an impressive appearance. See 
the picture of it on the cover of this 
issue. 


Dedication ceremonies for the new 
structure will take place Sunday, 
September 6. Director W. H. Brokaw 
of the Agricultural Extension Service 
will preside. Four-H clubs from 
Seward, Otoe and Lancaster coun- 
ties are to furnish part of the pro- 
gram. Speakers include Governor 
Charles W. Bryan, Chancellor E. A. 
Burnett of the University of Ne- 
braska, C. B. Smith, chief of exten- 
sion work in the United States, and 
George Jackson, secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Board of Agriculture. 


New Features of the Fair 


OYS’ and girls’ exhibits will also 

occupy the old machinery hall 
which is 400 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. Without doubt the Four-H 
club division is the fastest growing 
department of the Nebraska State 
Fair. Only about 13 years ago Four-H 
club exhibits occupied a small corner 
in Agricultural Hall. 

A new feature of the Four-H club 
program this year is the Sunday 
School to be held September 6 in the 
new building. L. C. Oberlies of Lin- 
coln will be in charge of this service. 
There will be classes for all, includ- 


of The 


pavilion. 


Meet Us at the Fair 


Do you recognize this picture? It shows the State Fair headquarters 
Nebraska Farmer and a part of our large family of readers. 
Again this year you will find The Nebraska Farmer folks in this same 
bungalow just across the street south of the large livestock judging. 
New friends and old friends are cordially invited to call there 
and become better acquainted with members of our organization. 
the youngsters along, too, for they will enjoy the souvenirs which are 
to be given away to readers of The Nebraska Farmer. 


Bring 


and mothers or others who may ac- 
company the boys and girls. 

Another new feature is the Master 
Farmer banquet for the Four-H club 
State Fair winners. This will be 
held Thursday evening, September 
10, at the Lincoln hotel. Approxi- 
mately 100 boys and girls, winners in 
the various divisions of the Four-H 
club department, will be guests of the 
Nebraska Master Farmer club. The 
following will be among the guests: 

Winners of first place in team 
demonstrations; teams winning first 
in each of the judging contests; 
champion weed judge; exhibitors of 
first place boar, junior sows and 
junior barrows; exhibitors of the 
champion Holstein, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Ayrshire and Brown Swiss dairy 
animals; exhibitors of champion 
Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn 
steers and heifers; the champion 
swine, beef and dairy showman; ex- 
hibitor of champion fat and breed- 
ing sheep; exhibitor of best five jars 
of vegetables and best five jars of 
fruit; first place winners of baked 
goods; first place winners of cloth- 
ing exhibits; first place winners in 
each of four style show classes; win- 
ners of first place in girl’s room ex- 
hibit; champion health boy and girl 
and the champions in division one 
and two of the song contest. 

Thaviu’s famous musical organiza- 
tion is coming to the Nebraska State 
Fair this year to provide the feature 
entertainment. The musical revue 
entitled “Follies of Life” requires a 
cast of 62 people. The costumes, 
scenery and stage settings come di- 
rect from continental Europe. A per- 
formance will be given each evening 
before the grandstand. 


State Fair Radio Programs 


ACH day during the Nebraska 
State Fair, The Nebraska Farm- 
er will bring its readers last minute 
news through the radio programs at 
7:15 a. m. over Station KMMJ. The 
State Fair news will be broadcast at 
the same time the regular Nebraska 
Farmer programs are’ heard each 
day. Reports of the winners in the 
various Four-H Club contests will be 
made from day to day as well as an- 
nouncements of the results of other 
competition. An added feature will 
be the appearance of many prominent 
persons at the fair before our micro- 
phones. Some of the Four-H Club 
winners, as well as other well known 
individuals at the fair, will take 
part in The Nebraska Farmer radio 
programs during fair week. 
ee 


Two hundred acres of broomcorn 
are being grown near Peetz, Colo- 
rado this year. The 20 acres grown 
as a trial last year kept a broom- 
maker busy making brooms, which 
he had no difficulty marketing. 


How Credit Costs Can Be Reduced 


By ERIC ENGLUND 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


O lower the cost of production 
credit to farmers, it was pointed 
out in a preceding article, we shall 
have to progress along at least three 
lines. We shall have to build, in 
the first place, stronger credit insti- 
tutions. Second, we need better 
farm management and financial man- 
agement on the individual farm. And 
third, we need education in mutual 
responsibility and collective action. 
The need for strengthening rural 
banks as credit institutions is wide- 
ly recognized. As a means of attain- 
ing this goal, one influential body 


of opinion favors multiple banking, . 


in place of the independent unit sys- 
tem that has prevailed in the past. 
In the Northwestern states particu- 
larly we now have great group bank- 
ing systems, in control of many of 
the stronger banks throughout the 
territory. In California, branch 
banking systems are highly de- 
veloped. In other areas chains of 
banks and similar systems have come 
to occupy an important place in the 
financial structure of their communi- 
ties. 

Advocates of -chain systems of 
banking claim for them distinct ad- 
vantages. The greater size and earn- 
ing power of chain systems permit 
them to pay higher salaries than are 
paid by the average country bank, 
which in turn may-mean better man- 


agement. Instead of having one or 
two officers responsible for all credit 
analyses, it is urged that the large 
system can hire specialists in the 
several distinct phases of credit an- 
alysis. By extending its operations 
over many communities, the large 
system should provide better insur- 
ance than the unit bank against 
those hazards which affect single 
communities. Multiple-unit banking 
should also permit funds to flow 
from section to section more freely 
than ordinarily is possible in a sys- 
tem of independent unit banking. 

Finally, it is pointed out, the large 
banking systems could employ re- 
search staffs to warn them of im- 
pending economic changes, and thus 
be better prepared to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 


Large-Scale Banking 


GAINST these advantages the op- 

ponents of large-scale banking 
contend that the managers of local 
branches or units will not know the 
individual borrower well, will not 
have the independent banker’s free- 
dom of action or his local interest. 
It is further feared that local units 
of a large system might be merely 


collecting agencies for funds that 
ultimately would find their way to 
the community where the home of- 
fice is located, or to the security 
markets. Defenders of the independ- 
ent country bank also point out that, 
since the majority of banks have 
safely weathered the agricultural de- 
pression of the last ten years and are 
also standing up under the present 
business depression, the system of in- 
dependent banks must still be sound. 

Whatever the result of this con- 
flict of opinion, it is likely that we 
shall see multiple banking tried out 
in many parts of the country. If it 
serves rural communities more satis- 
factorily than the independent unit 
banks do, multiple banking doubtless 
will stay. Meanwhile, those communi- 
ties which prefer to rely solely on 
the independent unit banks will pay 
more attention than in the past to 
public supervision of their banks and 
to the number of banks allowed to 
operate in a given territory. 

Along with the probable extension 
of multiple banking and the strength- 
ening of the rural banking situation 
generally, it is likely that agricul- 
tural credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies will be of in- 


Horseless Days on Halitosis 


By IDLE IKE 


EAR Editors: I have been notie- 
ing that all big business cerpora- 
tions are using slogans and having 
special days. For instance, one of 


~the tobacco companies advertises, 
Cigarettes. 


“Smoke Lucky Stiff 
Have More Cough- 
less Days Each 
Year,” and one 
breakfast food con- 
cern tells us to 
“Eat Shredded 
Shavings. Have 
More Meatless 
Days.” 

Well, being as 
Halitosis Farms is incorporated and 
operating along big business lines, 
it seemed to me that we ought to 
have a slogan and the one I have 
picked out is, “More Horseless Days 
Each Year, 365 of Them.” I 
thought maybe it might interest you 
to know how we came to pick this 
slogan. 

To begin with, we have been keep- 
ing a lot of horses. The only thing 
we have more of than horses is land- 
lords and we have a regular surplus 
of both. You see when these vice 
presidents began to grow up, we be- 
gan to rent more land and every ad- 
ditional piece of land meant more 
horses and another landlord. Right 
now we have more horses and land- 
lords than most people have hay. 


Vice Presidents Rested Plenty 


ELL, this spring, when the vice 

presidents got the two-row ma- 
chines rigged up and was all ready to 
go to cultivating, we had a rain. It 
was a regular humdinger of a rain 
and lasted about two weeks. When 
the sun finally did come out, the 
corn fields looked like somebody had 
switched seed on me after we had 
finished planting. We had planted 
“The Big White,” and it came up 
“The Little Yellow.” 

And speaking about that sun. 
Every morning it would come up 
bright and clear and by 8 a. m. the 
thermometer would show near 100 
degrees Fahrenhiet. (Fahrenhiet is 


a German word meaning, plenty hot). 

Well heat and herses are some- 
thing like moonshine and gasoline, or 
farm relief and politics. ‘They don’t 
mix. Seemed like every place I 
looked I’d see a vice president and 
four head of horses parked under 
a tree. Sometimes it was two vice 
presidents and eight horses. I 
thought at first that it was too hot 
for the vice presidents, but when I 
got ahold of the ribbons myself and 
started patting ’em on the tail, it 
wasn’t no time till my team sounded 
like they had leaky Valves and maybe 
a couple of foul plugs. 

Also it began to look like I was 
going to have as much bother 
with the landlords as I did with the 
horses. About this time, they all 
began to develop high blood pres- 
sure. (I reckon maybe it was the 
heat.) Anyway they all began driv- 
ing in to inquire in a casual and 
friendly manner as to whenthehel I 
was going to plow that corn. Every 


evening the yard at Halitosis was 
full of parked cars and the place 
looked like an old settlers’ conven- 
tion. 

I seen right away that something 
would have to be done. I didn’t mind 
about the landlords so much but I 
hated to kill any horses. We have 
a light two-plow tractor and, while 
the landlords was quarreling among 
themselves as to who had priority 
rights on my services, I run it around 
in front of an ordinary two-row cul- 
tivator and figured out a hitch. 

I don’t like to let those vice presi- 
dents get muscle bound from laying 
in bed to long, so the next morning 
I routed ’em out before the crow 
even stirred himself. Not having a 
flock of horses to manicure, they was 
in the field before five o’clock, but I 
had to call ’em in about nine o’clock 
that night because a man can’t sleep 
with one of those things going putt, 
putt, putt, all night within hearing 
distance of the house and the presi- 


(tf 


creasing importance in supplying pro- 
duction credit to farmers. Federal 
and state legislation following the 
drouth of 1930 has given new im- 
petus to the formation of these in- 
stitutions. We now have about 330 
of these credit corporations and loan 
companies. 

In the South the larger credit 
corporations have been closely asso- 
ciated with cooperative marketing 
associations. The result of such af- 
filiation has not always been satis- 
factory. One co-op has operated its 
affiliated credit corporation with an 
exceedingly low loss ratio and has 
paid a dividend on its stock. It be- 
lieves the credit corporation of un- 
doubted value to members of the 
marketing association. 


Credit Corporations 


N most of the credit corporations 

so affiliated, however, loss ratios 
have been high and earnings insuffi- 
cient to cover expenses and provide 
adequate reserves. As a result, the 
capital invested by the marketing as- 
sociation or its members has been 
seriously impaired. 

Too many of these affiliated credit 
corporations have been operated 
primarily to serve the purposes of 
the marketing association and on 
marketing rather than on banking 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 


Farms 


dent of a big corporation, like Hali- 
tosis Farms, Inc., has to get some 
rest. 

By swapping their bed for a lan- 
tern and working early and late, them 
vice presidents got over a lot of 
ground. Of course, hitched to an or- 
dinary cultivator, the outfit takes 
two men to run but, where you have 
a lot of vice presidents, the plan 
works right well. 


Likes Horses, Too 


HEVER with Dave and Zeek 

washing in back of their ears; 
cleaning their finger nails and asking 
for the car every Wensday night, 
there might be such a thing that I 
won’t have such a surplus of vice 
presidents after while. When that 
time comes, I plan on getting the reg- 
ular cultivator that attaches direct to 
the tractor, which can be operated by 
one man. 

Of course, them things cost a lot of 
money, but it has occurred to me that 
maybe I can sell enough horses to pay 
for it. With tractor-drawn row crop 
machinery, it begins to look like 
keeping a lot of horses was just a 
quaint old American custom. Of 
course, we ought to have ’em to eat 
up the corn and oats, but I can prob- 
ably borrow some of the neighbor’s 
horses to do that. 

Now, Mr. Editors, I don’t want you 
to think that I don’t like horses for 
Ido. In fact I have a couple of old 
pelters that I reckon will be on Hali- 
tosis Farm as long as there is a shade 
tree for them to stand under. When 
they stick their heads over the pas- 
ture gate to nicker at me, when I 
step out of the house in the morn- 
ing, it makes me wish that there 
wasn’t a tractor in the state of Ne- 
braska, to stink up the air with the 
fumes of burned kerosene. But, to 
figure it as a cold blooded dollar and 
cents proposition, it begins to look 
as if the horse is headed to join the 
dodo bird. 

Hoping you are the same, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
IDLE IKE. 


The 


T WAS about three in the morning 
I at Mexican Joe’s. A dingy lantern 
hanging from the unused electric 
chandelier cast an eerie light against 
the cobwebbed walls. Everything 
was quiet except for the gentle snores 
ef Joe who lay beneath the counter. 
I was eating hot tamales while I 
waited for my relief on the Mexican 
quarter beat. 

There was little sound on the brick 
street outside. Occasionally a giant 
beetle whirling around the street 
light would crash to the pavement. 
At least it sounded like a crash. Then 
you could hear, furtively, the smoth- 
ered wail of an infant or the half- 
muttered speech of someone turning 
in his sleep. That was about all. 


The buildings were two and three 
stories high and all wood. In some 
there were windows; in fact, prac- 
tically all had windows on the street 
floor, but the other apertures were 
largely boarded up or stuffed with 
pillows and sacks. Only the distant 
creak of a foot on a board or the 
swift transit of light through a 
crack told you that people lived, 
loved and died behind those dirty 
gray boards. 


WRAPPED the husks from my 

tamales up in a newspaper, laid 
it on the table and placed a quarter 
on top of it. Then hearing foot- 
steps outside I lit a cigarette and 
sauntered to the door, thinking of 
something sharp to say to Flannagan 
for being late. 

I was about to raise the match to 
my cigarette when something about 
the footsteps made me hesitate. I 
dropped the match and listened, hold- 
ing my breath. The heavy-footed 
Flannagan had never walked like 
that. I felt for the butt of my gun. 
Except for the police there are only 
two kinds of people who walk the 
Mexican quarter at night, crooks and 
strangers, 

A man in a pure white suit passed 
the doorway. He was wearing white 
canvas shoes, too, so that a look at 
the back of his coat convinced me 
that he was in a uniform, a hotel 
uniform. The kind that the bell-hops 
at the Lansing wore during the sum- 
mer. 

This did look pretty rotten. The 
Lansing is one of the biggest hotels 
in town, but I knew that it stood 
for a lot of dirty work from its em- 
ployees. One suicide a year is plenty 
for a big hotel and the Lansing had 
one almost every month. 

I craned out of the door as far as 
I could and followed the nattily 
dressed figure with my eyes. His 
hair was black and slicked down with 
some sort of smelly grease and his 
head was too small and sharp for an 
honest man. There was something 
treacherous, too, about his easy skip- 
ping walk. He looked like the fel- 
low you’re always afraid of finding 
behind you on a dark street. 


(Paes: at the corner beneath the 
street light he turned and I recog- 
nized him. Skippy Kahn. 

If you’d been around town as long 
as I had I wouldn’t need to tell you 
that Skippy was about the worst rat 
living. He was a sneak thief, a 
capper for crooked games and about 
everything else that a decent man 
shouldn’t be. But, because he was a 
stool-pigeon he managed to keep out 
of jail. At that, I didn’t see how 
he had managed to land at the Lans- 
ing. He was too tough an egg to 
work even in a place of that kind. 

Naturally, I didn’t have to guess 
but once to figure that something 
dirty was about to happen with 
Skippy Kahn in the Mexican quar- 
ter. What I didn’t think was that it 


ar in the Mexican Quarter 


By JIM THOMPSON 


would happen to him. We all get 
fooled though. 
He stood behind the lamp post 


evidently waiting for someone while 
I tried to keep out of sight and at the 
same time watch him. As I waited 
he lit a cigarette and flipped the 
match into the air. And almost as 
he had done it I heard the faint hum 
of tires on the rough brick. 

Slowly the car came on. It was 
without lights, I could tell, because 
there was no reflection against the 
sallow wallis of the buildings about 
me. The motor was practically si- 
lent. It was, perhaps, a minute and 
a half after I first heard it until it 
had passed the doorway in which I 
stood. I opened the screen and 
stepped out to the walk. 

A little chill ran down my back. 
There was something se ghostly about 
that car. The curtains were drawn 
on front and side and with its slow 
easy movement resembled nothing 
quite so much as a hearse. At the 
last minute I noticed that it bore no 


Then the car was gone and for that 
matter so was Skippy Kahn. 

Flannagan came panting up at that 
moment, derby hat in hand. 


“Been watchin’ ‘im..... why I 
was late..... shall I call headquar- 
ters?”, he gasped. 

“Afterwards,” I said. “Call the 


coroner now.” 

That morning I dropped in at the 
Lansing. Byers was the name of the 
superintendent of service. His clothes 
and his manners were a little too 
good for his job and he had a smile 
that he could turn on or off. I didn’t 
like him. 

“Got a boy working here by the 
name of Skippy Kahn?” I asked. 


E RAISED his eyebrows. 
“Charles Kahn, you mean, I’m 
sure,” he said. “He was one of our 
best bellmen. He was killed ac- 
cidentally last night. Didn’t you read 
about it?” 
“I saw it,’ I said. “And it wasn’t 
an accident. He was murdered. I’m 


“What was Skippy Kahn 


doing up here last night?” 


license plates. Somehow, with the 
premonition of what was about to 
happen I almost opened my mouth to 
shout. 


HEN, without warning the lights 

went on and Skippy who was al- 
most in the center of the street was 
directly in their focus. He was at 
least a hundred feet away from me 
but in that brilliant glare I could 
see the expression on his face clear- 
ly. It may sound queer but he looked 
like a rabbit being hunted by search- 
light. And like a rabbit he stood 
there, paralyzed, and waited for 
death. For it was death. 

The quiet motor suddenly hummed 
like a giant wasp. There was a sud- 
den quick clash of gears. In a mo- 
ment, that easily gliding car assumed 
a breath-taking speed—the tires fair- 
ly hummed with the sudden accelera- 


tion. Then it was all over, 
Skippy never moved out of his 
tracks. He didn’t have time. The 


speeding black car caught him full- 
center with bumper, downed him, 
spun him against the bricks, then 
with one last roaring effort sent him 
crashing against the shoddy frame of 
the building with a shock that shook 
the whole street. 


trying to find out why. Where was 
Skippy going last night when he was 
killed?” 

Byers smiled helplessly. “If we 
only knew,” he said. “But you see, 
there’s really no way of telling. It’s 
all a mystery here to us.” 

I got down to business. 

“Listen,” I said. “I know some- 
thing about hotels. Don’t you keep 
a record of the rooms that your bell- 
boys go to? Don’t they have to write 
down what they went to that room 
for? If they don’t and you don’t the 
Lansing has been breaking a state 
law for a long time.” 

I didn’t have to mention the law 
but once to make Byers see the light. 
He folded up like a camp chair, took 
me across the lobby and presented 
me to the bell captain, and in a min- 
ute I was looking through the record 
of the room calls for the night. Then, 
assuring me that he would do any- 
thing within his power to solve the 
mystery, Byers faded out of the pic- 
ture. I didn’t bother to thank him. 

It had been a fairly quiet night so 
my job was easy. Skippy Kahn had 
had only two calls between two and 
three o’clock. One of these had been 
to the room of an established guest 
of the hotel who wanted some aspirin. 


The other room looked as if it might 
be a clue. 


I GOT the occupant’s name from the 
clerk and caught the elevator up. 
A small nervous man with quick, 
jumping eyes opened the door. I 
showed him my badge and went in. 
“What was Skippy Kahn doing up 
here last night?” I shot at him. 

“I don’t know who you mean,” he 
answered. 

“Well, the bellboy that got killed.” 

Only his eyes betrayed the speed 
at which his mind was working, for 
his words rolled from his tongue as 
smoothly as if the answer had already 
been there. 

“Why, I called for a blanket about 
two-fifteen,” he replied. “The boy, 
Skippy, whom you mention, answered 
the call. He told me that the linen 
room was closed and that it would 
be impossible to get one. I asked 
him to try to procure one from a va- 
cant room and I guess he did make 
some effort to fulfill this request. 
But he was unsuccessful and came 
back and told me so and I gave him 
a quarter and dismissed him. That 
was all I saw of him and all I know 
of him.” 

I didn’t say anything. I stepped 
across the room and turned off an 
electric fan that was placed to blow 
across the foot of the bed. Then at 
the head I turned off another. The 
sweat began to roll from his face 
and from mine too. 

“It was only about ninety last 
night,” I said. “Why didn’t you turn 
off these fans if you felt chilly?” 

He turned as white as a sheet. 
“Say, what do you want anyway?” 
he blurted. 

“What have you got?” I asked. 
And before he had time to answer, I 
continued. ‘‘Now, listen here, Jack. 
You’re likely to get into a whole lot 
of trouble about this mess. In fact, 
I’m going to see that you do get into 
plenty if you don’t break square with 
me. Personally, I think you’re on 
the level. If you want me to keep 
that opinion you’d better tell the 
truth. Now, I don’t care about your 
personal habits or anything else. All 
I want to know is what Skippy Kahn 
was doing up here this morning.” 


HEN I mentioned ‘personal 

habits” his eyes fell and I almost 
felt sorry for him. I knew his 
trouble. 

“You won’t have me locked up?” 
he asked, finally. 

I said that I wouldn’t. 

“All right then.” He came over to 
where I was sitting and looked me 
squarely in the eye. “I’m a dope- 
head,” he said, quietly. “I don’t sup- 
pose that’s any secret to you. I’ve 
been out of the stuff for two days. 
Last night I took a chance and called 
this bellboy. He said that he could 
fix me up. I gave him $50. That’s 
the last I’ve heard of him until you 
came in just now.” 

I got up and looked him over care- 
fully. 

“Your story sounds pretty good,” I 
said, “especially since we found a 
fifty on Skippy. And you don’t talk 
like a crook. As far as I’m con- 
cerned you can check out any time 
you want to. But one more thing: 
Did Skippy give you any idea as to 
where he was going to get this 
stuff?” 

He shook his head slowly. “I’m 
afraid he didn’t,’ he replied. “He 
did say that he could get it in less 
than five minutes, although I don’t 
suppose that will help you much.” 

“You never can tell,” I said, and 
left him. 

Five minutes did mean something 
to me. 

(Concluded next week) 
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In the extremity of low 


Credits For prices, and in some locali- 
Agriculture ties short crops, there is the 
urge for easier credit for 
agriculture. The assumption is, that if the farm- 
er was given a longer time to pay his obliga- 
tions, he would find it possible to work his way 
out. In some cases this is true. Largely speak- 
ing it is not true, for there are credits available 
through government and private sources now that 
are designed to meet almost every situation. Let 
us take a look at what these forms of credit are. 
The Federal Reserve System was intended to 
be of substantial assistance to agriculture through 
the rediscount of farmers’ notes. This helped in 
a way and still does, but it is short-time credit 
and is better adapted for other commercial uses. 
The Federal Farm Land Bank System was in- 
augurated to give the farmer a long time—30 or 
40 years—in which to pay out on his land. Loans 
under it are made only to the actual farmer. Not 
only does this enable the farmer landowner to 
get his money at a lower rate, but part of his in- 
come can be used for financing his regular farm- 
ing operations. This helped and still does. In 
the earlier stages of this system there was com- 
plaint that the loans were not large enough. That 
this criticism was not well-founded is supported 
by the fact that the Farm Land Banks have more 
or less land on their hands now. 

Still there seemed to be need for some form of 
commodity financing that would enable the farm- 
er to have a year or so in which to turn his crops, 
livestock, and other farm products. This de- 
mand resulted in the Intermediate Credit Bank 
System, which is operated through the Federal 
Farm Land Banks. Under this plan loans are 
made on farm commodities that are liquid in 
form and debentures are sold to the public. 
These banks do a very large business and the 
system has proved useful. Yet there was and still 
is the criticism that these banks should be more 
liberal in making loans. 

Then came the Agricultural Marketing Act with 


the Federal Farm Board and half a billion dollars 
to be loaned for financing agricultural commodi- 
ties through cooperatives. The Board soon found 
that the amount of its funds, though seemingly 
large, were wholly inadequate to finance the farm 
commodities of this country except in cooperation 
with commercial and intermediate credit banks. 
So the Board has confined its activities largely to 
making supplemental loans, that is, the commer- 
cial and intermediate credit banks make the pri- 
mary loans and the Board supplements those 
loans , so that the total loans approximate from 
60% to 80%, and sometimes more, of the cur- 
rent value of the commodity. Surely this is as 
liberal a policy of extending credits as anyone 
could conceive. The Board has been very gener- 
ous in interpreting the law, and in the first two 
years of its existence has used nearly all of the 
money appropriated to it. 

But all of these steps did not seem to be enough 
to take care of the emergency requirements of the 
current year, so Congress appropriated 50 or 60 
million dollars for drouth relief to be admin- 
istered by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The liberality with which this money has been 
loaned transcends anything that would be re- 
garded sound in customary business practice. It 
may almost be said that any farmer who wanted 
to buy seed or feed, and who was willing to give 
a crop mortgage could get a loan. Most of this 
money was put out in the southern states, and the 
balance will no doubt be used throughout the 
country before another Congress convenes. For 
a number of years prior to this, emergency re- 
lief loans had been made through the Department 
of Agriculture for the purchase of seed in drouth- 
stricken areas. 

What next? The demand now is for a mora- 
torium on farmers’ debts. This is not surpris- 
ing, for there is not much else left to do. All 
of which leads to the observation that important 
as credit is, there are only a few people who 
know how to use easy credit. The requirements 
of financing for agriculture are different from 
those of other industries, but they are not so dif- 
ferent that the laws of sound business practice 
can be violated with impunity. We are now at a 
stage where some unsound practices will have to 
be used in order to mitigate the injury that 
would be done to farmers if stricter rules were 
put into effect, but it is misleading to hold out 
to the over debt-burdened farmer the hope that 
he can pay more interest and taxes than the in- 
come from his farm, and still work his way out. 


ES 


During the period of inflation, peo- 
The ple spoke blithely of the new era. 
New Era By this they meant that we were on 
a new level of prices, income, and 
living, from which we would never have to re- 
trace our steps. Now they speak of the new era 
as something different. One observer on busi- 
ness conditions said recently, “All that is needed 
now is for people to quit thinking and talking 
in pre-1929 terms, get the viewpoint, admit it, 
and take their losses and go ahead on the as- 
sumption that a new calendar has been adopted 
for a new era.” 
ed 


From what one reads it seems that 

Farm some newspaper writers who un- 

Costs  dertake to discuss the costs of farm 

production reach into the “blue” for 

their figures without much regard for the facts. 

It is almost impossible to find any of these writers 

who refer to the cost of producing wheat as any- 
thing less than a dollar per bushel. 

We have before us now a letter from a land- 
owner with which he encloses the exact cost sheet 
for producing 860 bushels of wheat on 4] acres 
of land in Custer County, Nebraska this year. His 
statement is published elsewhere in this issue. 
Briefly the crop cost, not including taxes and in- 
terest on the land, $245.20, or a little less than 
29 cents per bushel, and he sold the wheat for 
29 cents a bushel. He valued his land at $40.00 
per acre. Assuming his taxes to be $1.00 per 
acre he would have had to get about 43 cents 
per bushel to have received 5 percent on his in- 
vestment, but he adds: “I have felt all along 


that the men who quote the price of wheat do 
not know much about it. I have found out. 
You can see that much that I have paid for, a 
farmer would do himself and make wages.” 

No good is done the cause of agriculture by 
using figures that are not founded upon fact. 
One of the most hopeful signs of the present time 
is the disposition of farmers to know what their 
actual costs are, and to reduce those costs where- 
ever they can. 


By THE WAY 


“As we journey thro’ life 
Let us live by the way” 


FIVE MINUTES WITH THE PUBLISHER 


HERMAN STEEN, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tion, tells the members of his organization 
the following fable, which, to my mind, is some- 
what pertinent to the situation wherein thou- 
sands of individual farmers compete against each 
other in growing and marketing their products: 
It seems that a famous Arab shiek had a large 
herd of asses, of which he was proud, and that 
he invited the Prophet himself to inspect them. 

Mahomet decided to test their wisdom, and he 
addressed them thus: ‘‘Answer me truly this 
question: ‘What should an ass require for 2 
three days’ journey?’ ” 

And they counseled among themselves and then 
made reply: “For a three days’ journey, O 
Prophet, any ass should require six bundles of hay 
and three bags of grain.” 

Which answer was considered eminently wise 
by the assembled company. 

The Prophet again addressed the asses, “I have 
to make a three days’ journey, but I will not give 
you six bundles of hay and three bags of grain 
for making it. Let him who will go for less, 
stand forth.” 

And behold, they all stood forth and began to 
talk at once. Each underbid the other until fi- 
nally one especially long-eared ass agreed to go 
for one bundle of hay. 

Then spoke the Prophet, “Fool, you cannot even 
live for three days on one bundle of hay, much 
less profit from the journey.” 

“True,” quoth the long-eared one, 
wanted the order.” 

Cooperative marketing, through which organ- 
ized farmers speak and sell with one voice and 
plan their farming program for the benefit of the 
whole rather than the individual, will leave fewer 
opportunities for the buyer to get the order re- 
gardless of profit to the seller. 

* * * * * * 
KILLING THE GOOSE 
NENT the promiscuous smoking of cigarettes 
by young and old—men and women—a writer 
in the Western Journal of Education makes this 
very pertinent comment: 

“Vendors in liquor in the haleyon days of booze- 
dom gave little heed to signs of warning. Some 
of us have seen children, eight to ten years old, 
go into saloons and carry away beer by the lard 
bucketful. Regulations and restrictions meant 
nothing to these purveyors of booze. Childhood 
and youth meant nothing to them. They con- 
tinued their tactless and illegal practices until 
the people arose in their wrath and closed their 
grog shops. 

“Vendors in cigarettes are following in the foot- 


“but I 


steps of these sightless liquor sellers. We have 
all noticed how the cigarette makers in their 
glaring advertisements have associated their 


wares with the pictures of beautiful young women. 
For the first time, this morning I noticed that in 
a certain advertisement the beautiful young lady 
was holding a cigarette. In a short while, now, 
she will have the smoke curling toward the skies 
from her lips. With this accomplished, we can 
expect them to show the baby in the cradle nurs- 
ing at a cigarette instead of a bottle of milk.” 

Exploitation of the youth and womanhood in 
the relentless drive to develop the cigarette 
market is a serious menace and is fraught with 
danger to the tobacco industry. Public opinion 
is tolerant these days, to a much greater degree 
than ever before, but there are bounds beyond 
which business may not safely go where the wel- 
fare of youth and womanhood are concerned. The 
tobacco industry may kill the goose which lays 
the golden egg. 


th. C Rll 


Coming Events 


Aug. 22-29 — Missouri State 
Sedalia. 

Aug. 22-29—National Swine Show and 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Illinois. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 4—Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines. 

Sept. 4-11—Nebraska State Fair, Lin- 


coln. 


Fair, 


Sept. 14-19—Kansas Free Fair, To- 
peka. 

Sept. 14-19—Colorado State Fair, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Sept. 15-18—Wyoming State Fair, 
Douglas, Wyo. 

Sept. 19-25 — Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4—Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Oct. 10-18—National Dairy Show, St. 


Louis, Mo., 

Nov. 14-21—American Royal Live- 
stock and Horse Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 5—International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 


Wheat Cost Figures 


TE following is a cost account rec- 
ord for growing wheat, sent to 
The Nebraska Farmer by a subscriber 
in Custer county, Nebraska, and re- 
ferred to in an editorial on the op- 
posite page: 
1930 WHEAT ACCOUNT 
Sept. 8—Made agreement with tenant 
to break stubble ground and drill to 
wheat and drill in corn. Plowing 
and drilling at $2 per acre and drill- 
ing in corn at $1 per acre, work to 
commence in week and I furnish all 
seed. 
Sept. 15—Bought 50 bushels of 
wheat for seed at 70 cents........ 
Sept. 15—Paid for auto to farm... 
Sept. 20—Advanced price for work 
done .. oe a 
Nov. 1—Paid balance due. 
Paid for 16 bushels of 
wheat at 65 cents.............. 


Cost of seed and seeding... me 
1931 WHEAT ACCOUNT 
July 1—Bought 100 pounds of 
twine at 12 cents per pound....$ 12.00 
July 11—Paid for tractor to haul 
binder cutting wheat 
July 11—Paid for binder 


30.00 


and 


man . s 
July 11—Paid for shoc 

wheat 4.50 
July 11—Paid for help. 2.00 


Cost of harvest 


Aug. 5—Paid for threshing at 
per 


5 cents bushel — 86 
bushels 
Aug. 5—Paid for 9 
racks at $2 per 
team 


Paid for 3 extra men—$1 per 
ae 3,00 
25 cents 


man 
Paid for 11 meals at 


Total threshing cost. 
ALL COSTS 

Seed and seeding. 
Harvest .. 
Threshing 


Rebate on twine not use 


Net cost .... esveeeen $240.15 
Interest on first cost—10 months, 
6 percent 


Gross cost avseeeeeee $245.20 
Aug. 5—Sold wheat from ma- 
chine to feeders and received 
for 860 bushels. 
Gross cost 


$249.40 
245.20 


Balance 
Measured the land cut by 
binder—41 acres. Charge 41 


acres of land to the wheat 
crop at valution of $40 per 
acre, interest rate 5 per cent, 


And I have a deficit of_............ $ 77.80 
REPORT BY OWNER. 
Custer Co., Nebr. 


Apple Crop Is Good 


LOOM and pessimism were no- 
where in evidence last week as 


150 persons, mostly fruit growers of 


southeastern Nebraska, inspected the 
200,000 bushel commercial apple 
crop of that section. Some estimates 
of the production were even above 
200,000 bushels. Early frosts of last 


spring failed to injure the apples and 
a large, good quality crop is now in 
prospect. The crop will likely be con- 
siderably larger than last year. 

The tour was in charge of E. H. 
Hoppert of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. It began at the W. B. 
Banning orchard, near Union, Ne- 
braska. Here the visitors inspected 
a home-made fruit washer. South 
of Union the visitors inspected the 
40-acre apple orchard on the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska experimental fruit 
farm. Other farms visited included 
the orchards of the Shubert orchard 
company of Shubert, the Joy Morton 
orchards near Nebraska City, Dr. C. 
A. Lutgens’ orchard near Auburn, and 
the orchard of former Governor 
Arthur J. Weaver near Shubert. 

In the Slocum orchard near Shu- 
bert, operated by the Shubert or- 
chard company, the visitors saw a 
University of Nebraska thinning 
demonstration. This demonstration 
showed that thinning the fruit per- 
mits the apples to mature into larger 
apples. 

At Shubert, the visitors saw a fruit 
washer and grader in operation. This 
machine washes the apples in a weak 
acid solution to remove the spray 
residue and then sorts and grades the 
apples before they are packed. It 
has capacity of about 800 bushels per 
day. 


Cattle on Feed 


EBRASKA had fully as many cat- 
iN tle on feed August 1 as at a cor- 
responding time last year, according 
to the state and federal division of 
agricultural statistics. However, cat- 
tle feeding has declined in other 
states, as shown by the report indi- 
cating 13 percent less cattle on feed 
for the whole Corn Belt. 

Most Nebraska feeders had good 
supplies of feeds from the 1930 crop. 
In other Corn Belt states the 1930 
drouth forced feeders to reduce their 
operations considerably. The agri- 
cultural statisticians forecast that 
stocker and feeder cattle will be pur- 
chased later than usual this year 
and it is expected that the demand 
will be less active. 


Advises $2 Margin 


MARGIN of $2 per hundreé- 

weight will allow the cattle feed- 
er a reasonable profit on his feeding 
operations at present feed prices, 
says Professor H. J. Gramlich of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture. 
This would mean that the feeder who 
purehases his stock at $6 per hundred 
should have a selling price of $8 per 
hundred when his cattle are ready 
for market. 

The $2 margin applies to cattle of 
the better grades. On the lower 
grades of cattle it is wise to have a 
wider margin, probably about $3 per 
hundred will allow the cattle feeder 
a profit, in the opinion of Professor 
Gramlich. The foregoing statements 
were made with present feed prices 
in mind. 

With respect to the kind of cattle 
to buy Professor Gramlich has this 
to say: In recent years the lighter 
weight good quality feeders have 
usually proved to be the more profit- 
able, although under present condi- 
tions it may be possible for some 
feeders to realize a profit on the 
heavier kind. Some feeders further- 
more are finding the lower grades of 
cattle selling at prices which may be 
attractive and in the end return a 
profit. 

The marketing of grain through 
livestock is very advisable at pres- 
ent, says Professor Gramlich. Un- 
der current circumstances grain 
should bring 10 to 20 percent more 
when fed to livestock than when 
marketed as grain. 


Don’t Let Soil Fade 


HEN the color of a soil begins 

to change from dark to light, 
the farmer should look out, warns 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
On the other hand, a change from 
light to darker usually means im- 
provement in the quality of the soil. 
Erosion and constant cultivation 
makes the soil lighter in color and 
less productive. 


Surplus Cotton Plan 


HE cotton cooperatives will be 
asked to withhold from the mar- 
ket for one year the stabilization cot- 
ton which they hold provided grow- 
ers agree to destroy one-third of 
their crop now growing, said Chair- 
man Stone to the governors of 14 cot- 
ton producing states. 

Such action, declared Chairman 
Stone, would result in reducing this 
year’s crop by 4 million bales and 
the withholding of 3 million more 
bales from the market. Recent es- 
timates placed the 1931 cotton crop 
one and one-half million bales above 
last year. 


Buy Good Alfalfa Seed 


“}\ J UCH of the trouble with alfalfa 

hay has been due to unhardy 
seed,” said Dr. L. W. Durnell, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, at a re- 
cent meeting. He said that growers 
should learn where the seed is pro- 
duced before they buy it and be sure 
the seed is hardy for their condi- 
tions. He explained an analysis of 
alfalfa seed bought for $9 a bushel, 
which showed only 40 percent germ- 
ination. This seed, laboratory tests 
proved, contained one-half as much 
weed seed as alfalfa seed and 32 dif- 
ferent kinds of weed seeds. The pur- 
chaser got only 19 pounds of live 
alfalfa seed and actually paid 47 
cents a pound for it. 


Large Corn Crop 


HE forecast for Nebraska’s corn 

crop is 232,208,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the August crop report, 
just issued by the Nebraska state 
and federal division of agricultural 
statistics. The wheat yield for the 
state is placed at 59,960,000; oats, 
55,614,000, and barley, 17,081,000. 

It is estimated that the average 
yield of winter wheat was 18 bushels 
per acre, slightly above the average 
for the past five years. Spring 
wheat and other small grains were 
considerably below average. Hay 
production is down this year. 

The forecast corn yield is 23 
bushels per acre and the acreage is 
higher than ever before recorded in 
Nebraska, being 10,096,000. The ex- 
pected corn yield is about 61⁄2 mil- 
lion bushels greater than the aver- 
age for the past five years, but ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 bushels less 
than was produced in 1930. 


Talk Equalization Fee 


ECENT discussions indicate that 

the equalization fee will have the 
renewed support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation if it is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act in the next 
session of Congress. 

Speaking to a group of farm bu- 
reau leaders at Madison, Wisconsin, 
President Edward A. O’Neal stated: 
“For the past two years our organiza- 
tion has not insisted upon the enact- 
ment of the equalization fee prin- 
ciple because we wanted to see the 
marketing act fully tried out. It ap- 
pears now that it does not provide 
fully for the contfol of surpluses.” 

The equalization fee plan as en- 
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dorsed by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation provides for the dis- 
posal of surpluses outside of this 
country through a government 
agency, the loss to be made up by a 
tax on the total domestic crop. 
TONAT eee 


World’s Fair In 1933 


PAS already are shaping for the 

Chicago World’s Fair which 
opens June 1, 1933. The purpose of 
the fair is to present the story of 
great scientific discoveries which 
have wrought sweeping changes in 
industry and everyday life during 
the last century. 

Buildings will be devoted to the 
basic sciences, travel and transpor- 
tation, electricity and communica- 
tion, industry, agriculture in all its 
branches including the utilization of 
farm waste, social science which in- 
cludes education, child welfare and 
many kindred subjects. 


Weed Spray Bulletin 


HE Nebraska College of Agricul- 

_ ture has just issued a revised edi- 
tion of extension circular No. 116, re- 
garding the use of sodium chlorate 
and other sprays on noxious weeds. 
Free copies of this bulletin are avail- 
able upon request to The Nebraska 
Farmer. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Chas. French, 70, was chosen chief 
of the Winnebago Indian tribes at 
their pow-wow at Winnebago, Nebr. 

Gene Huse, editor of the Norfolk 
News, and J. H. Sweet, editor of the 
Nebraska City Daily News Press, 
were honored by election to the 
“Freedom of the Press’’ committee. 

Floyd Lamb, 10, and Vance John- 
son, 7, both of Stromsburg, Nebras- 
ka, rigged up a devise to stop cars 
along the highway, each tying one 
end of a long rope to their waist. 
Hiding in ditches at the side of the 
road, the boys jumped up when two 
cars came from opposite directions 
and each was thrown under an auto- 
mobile and slightly injured. 

Alexander Legge, former chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, has been 
selected as a director of the Cotton 
Stabilization corporation. 

C. B. Smith, Washington, D. C., 
extension work director, will speak 
at the Nebraska State Fair Four-H 
Club dedication. 

President Herbert Hoover was 57 
years old last week. 

Red Tomahawk, 82, slayer of the 
famous Indian chief, Sitting Bull, 
died at the Standing Rock reserva- 
tion near Cannonball, N. D. 

During the past week death came 
to the following Nebraska pioneers: 
Daniel Riley, 76, Richardson county 
resident for 72 years; Charles M. 
Knowlton, who came to Lancaster 
county in a covered wagon 65 years 
ago; Alexander Ruge, 93, Belleview, 
who helped build the first bridge 
across the Missouri river in 1870; 
Henry Allen, 85, civil war veteran 
and early resident of Boone county; 
James Stockham, ,Custer county 
homesteader of early days; George 
W. Burker, Lincoln, survivor of the 
Monitor and Merrimac Civil war 
battle; Walter Morrill, 86, last civil 
war veteran at Pender, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Norman Ochsner, Madison, Ne- 
braska, wife of prominent pioneer 
livestock man. 

Carl Gerle, North Platte, is using 
a 1902 model automobile to drive 
back and forth from home to work. 

Jack “Legs” Diamond, New York 
City gangster, has been sentenced to 
four years in the penitentiary. 

Thomas Cooper, Casper, Wyoming, 
was chosen president of the Wyom- 
ing Wool Growers association. 

Dwain Sanderson, Saunders coun- 
ty, had to have one leg amputated 
as a result of a grain elevator acci- 
dent. 
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The Nebraska State Fair 


ae HAT do you like most at the 

State Fair?” I asked a woman 
who has not missed a fair for four 
years. 

“That’s a real question,” she re- 
plied. “This year I am anxious to 
see the new Four-H club building. 
My children belong to a Four-H club 
and I am interested in every exhibit 
from clothing to calves. Then, there 
are the quilts. I spend hours there. 
It’s just a step to the cakes and 
canned goods, and on the same floor 
are the school exhibits. I like to 


Last Chance to Win 
Quilt Prize 


This is your last chance to enter 
the quilt design contest which closes 
August 31. If y have sent in a 
sample block already, perhaps you 
have come acro: some other in- 
teresting old des s or have an 
idea for an attractive new pattern, 

bm 


tes spent 
k and writ- 
ing a letter of not more th 
words describing the block n 
able you 


to win one of the 
prizes given. The first prize 
the next three will receive $5 
the next three will be given a com- 
plete cut-out quilt; to the next 
three $1 each and a cut-out pillow 
to still another three. To the next 
100 will be sent urate cutting 
patterns of the w # designs. 
Write your letter on one side of 
the paper. Owing to the large num- 
ber of entries it impossible to return 
block. Winners will be announced 
as soon as possible, so be sure your 
block and letter are sent in right 
away. Address Quilt Contest Editor, 
The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


see how our school compares with 
others. 

“Last year both of my children 
had health examinations and I 
learned a few things about taking 
care of them I didn't know. This 
year dad and I will have our exami- 
nations. He says there’s nothing 
wrong with him, but he has to be 
examined to prove it.” 

“The first rural school chorus will 
be worth the trip to the fair this 
year. To think of several hundred 
children who have never seen each 
other before singing in perfect unison 
is almost unbelievable, yet that is 
what they will do. We are anxious to 
show folks what our rural schools 


Home 


have done to help our boys and girls 
to understand and appreciate good 
music. These programs are on Sun- 
day afternoon and evening. They 
will be a real treat. 

“Then I like to see the new house- 
hold equipment—they improve it 
every year. I bought a new washer 


Circle 


last year. I had a chance at the 
fair to see many different ones in ac- 
tion and that helped me to select 
the one I wanted. 

“We are planning to camp there 
this year—it will be our vacation. 

“Now you see why I come every 
year, don’t you?” 


We Turn to Fall Fashions 


Practical Models Are Suggested For the School Girl 


UST one chilly day in late August 

is sufficient inspiration for every 
woman to think about clothes for fall. 
School girls have been watching 
eagerly for signs of something new 
in fashions. Here they are. 

The following ideas have been 
gleaned from the latest showings in 
large shops and from recent advice 
from style sources. 

The soft woolen frock will be a 
leader for fall and winter. There is 
nothing stiff and bulky about the new 
woolens. They may be had in al- 
most sheer materials, if one wishes. 
They wear like iron, hold their shape 
and give the svelt clinging trim 
line so important for a smart appear- 
ance. Novelty weave woolen sport 
dresses with contrasting jackets will 
be important, especially for school 
clothes. Many have square neck 
lines, are button trimmed and most 
of them are belted. Travel crepes 
are widely shown. 


The new fall colors are delightful. 
Ruddy, red browns, plum and rust 
reds, greens in lovely dusky shades, 
interesting blues and black await us. 


On dress-up clothes of silk, we find 
long tight cuffs with puffed sleeves 
above them and sleeves which are 
open to the elbow as well as plainer 
sleeves. The cuff fits snugly in 
every case. Other frocks introduce 
gauntlet cuffs. Revers and soft 
girdles are flattering. Bead trim- 
ming and alencon lace will be used 
in a variety of ways as neckline and 
sleeve treatments. The light top 
theme, such as a white satin bodice 
or jacket with a black skirt, is in 
favor. 


It is interesting to note the tend- 
ency toward straighter lines with 
flat hips. Many of the skirts break 
into modified flares at the knees. 


The new hats after all will be flat- 
tering and a relief after the extreme 
off-the-face fashions which we have 
seen the past year. Instead of copy- 
ing period styles of the 1800’s, the 
Princess Eugenie for example, the 
newer hats show that designers have 
merely adapted these ideas in models 
becoming to the 1931 wearer. The 
result is a delightful change which 
will be welcomed by miss and matron 
alike. 

The patterns pictured below show 
an interesting variety of school 
dresses for fall and winter wear. 
Many are styles which are suited to 
the older girls and women too. 

In rough cotton weaves, in the 
pebbly woolens, in figured rayon and 
even silk and even in pique and ging- 
ham for early fall wear they would 
be comfortable and smart. 

No. 2855 may be had in sizes 14 to 
20 and 36 and 38 inches bust. The 
new gauntlet cuff is an interesting 
feature. 

No. 2881 shows a skirt of intriguing 
cutting which falls in a graceful flare. 
It may be had in the above sizes also. 

For the little miss No. 997 is a simple 
frock which simulates a bolero. It is 
ideal for the make-over dress. It comes 
in sizes 8 to 16 years. 

No. 2548 is a simple school dress 
with the popular knee flare. The 
petalled collar and cuffs give us an 
opportunity for original touches. It 
may be had in sizes 12 to 20. 

A short gauntlet cuff and an inter- 
esting peplum is shown in No. 110. 
This dress comes in sizes 8 to 16. 

The versatile and becoming bolero 
is a feature of No. 287. The rippling 
collar is flattering. This may be had 
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Fall Fashions 


Plan Your Fall Wardrobe 


This will be a “dressmaker year.” 
With materials lower in price than 
they have been in years, a great 
saving can be effected by sewing at 
home. 

You will be interested in our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine, 
which is now ready. It contains 
styles for children, the older girls 
and, of course, a most attractive 
selection for a necluding slen- 


a 
guide in selecting styles for the 
coming season—it shows the latest 
Paris fashions. 

Send ten cents today for your 
copy, so that you may plan your 
fall wardrobe early. Pattern De- 
partment, The Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


in sizes 14 to 20, and 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust. 

The smart diagonal cutting makes 
No. 786 a charming fall frock. It comes 
in sizes 14 to 20 and 36 to 42 inches 
bust. 

The price of these patterns is 15 
cents each. Please allow 10 days for 
their delivery. Address Pattern De- 
partment, The Nebraska Farmer, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


A Correction 


E the August 1 issue it was stated 

that saccharine is harmful to use 
for sweetening the liquor on pickles. 
This is not exactly true, says Dr. W. 
C. Becker, Health Editor. The harm 
lies in considering it as a substitute 
for sugar. Sugar is one of our most 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Billboard Opposition 


By H. D. LUTE 


HE W. C. T. U. of Ogallala has 

asked the city council to ban bill- 
boards carrying cigarette advertis- 
ing in connection with pictures of 
girls. This is about the only or- 
ganization that can come into court 
with clean hands. The rest of them 
fell for the insidious and vicious 
propaganda brazenly carried on by 
the tobacco companies during the 
war. I trust that the W. C. T. U. 
may have plenty of backing in its 
war. 


Bank Deposits Decline 


A bank in a neighboring county 
closed recently. The deposits in that 
bank had been reduced $80,000 since 


last winter. There had been no run, | 


no withdrawal of accounts, simply a 
dwindling of the deposits carried by 
customers. This shows the terrific 
loss the agricultural regions have 
suffered by the low prices and the 
poor wheat crop. And it is getting 
down to the point where it is no jok- 
ing matter. 


Turnips for the Needy 


Up at Oshkosh they realized that 
it was going to be a hard winter for 
many so they decided to grow some 
vegetables, but at this late date 


turnips were the only dependable |. 


crop. U. G. Truscott donated the use 
of 10 acres of land or as much as is 
needed. The merchants offered to 
donate the turnip seed that they had 
left and Dr. Morris offered to buy 
as much more as was needed. A 
number of men have volunteered to 
assist in the work in any way that 
they can. 


Rains Cover Large Area 


Rains for the week totaling one- 
half to 3 inches covered a large part 
of this territory and brought decided- 
ly lower temperatures. All growing 
crops benefitted materially. Haying 
was delayed a little, but did not hurt 
any one’s feelings. I still have not 
examined enough of the dry land 
corn fields to make a guess as to 
the damage done by the hot dry 
weather. * * * The prairie hay crop 
is light and some of the stockmen 
are scouting around trying to lo- 
eate hay in locations where there 
can be found places to feed the stock. 
Six dollars in the stack is the only 
price that I have heard of as offered 
so far. 


Livestock Rate Changes 


An Omaha livestock commission 
firm came out with a circular carry- 
ing this headline: “Omaha favored in 
new livestock rates.” That sounded 
interesting, but closer reading re- 
vealed the fact that we are due for 
an increased freight rate on livestock 
after October 27. The increased rate 
from this part of the state will be 3 
to 4 cents per hundred to Omaha. 
There are times when the lower river 
markets are better than Omaha and 
often the Chicago market is better 
on certain classes of cattle. Cattle- 
men have been in the habit of ship- 
ping to the other markets when con- 
ditions warranted it. Rates from the 
western territory are now 10 to 15 
cents higher to Chicago than to Oma- 
ha, but under the new rate, the dif- 
ferential will be 19 to 25 cents high- 
er. The rates to Kansas City from 
“Nebraska points will be 4 to 8 cents 
higher than to Omaha. Again the 
“stockman is- stung! Of course, 
“Omaha wants the stuff to come there, 
‘but the producer wants to get to the 
‘best market at the lowest cost. 
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Nebraska Passes 
In Review — 


-AT THE 1931 STATE FAIR 


Gee 4th marks the opening of Nebraska’s 
annual pageant of progress—The State Fair at 
Lincoln. It is the one time in the year when agricul- 
ture and industry join hand in hand to show their ac- 
complishments to the people of Nebraska and the mid- 
dlewest. The State Fair was founded with the idea of 
providing an educational and entertaining exposition 
of interest to everyone. Through its many years of ex- 
istence the Nebraska State Fair has grown rapidly un- 
til today it ranks as one of the greatest fairs in the 
United States and in 1930 it was first in attendance 
among all eight-day fairs. 


+ 


EBRASKA’S “farmers of tomorrow”—the 4-H 
Club boys and girls—are the honored guests at 
the fair. Their keen spirit of competition is an iron clad 
guarantee that Nebraska need not fear that her agri- 
cultural banner will ever be dipped through lack of in- 
telligent farmers. You who visit the fair will miss its 
true value if you do not acquaint yourself with the ac- 
tivities of these ambitious youngsters. 


George Jackson 


Secretary 


Nebraska State Fair Board 


ee 


Elaborate Entertainment Features 


re MAKE your visit most entertaining we have spared no effort or 

expense to bring the finest shows, bands, and other features to the 
fair. Thaviu, one of America’s greatest musical directors and his fam- 
ous entertainers will be one of the big attractions this year. Three days 
of horse and auto racing with some of the midwest’s leading contenders 
performing for you. Load your family in the car and come to Lincoln. 
You will enjoy the biggest show for the least money in the United States. 


NEBRASKA STATE FAIR--- 193 


SEPTEMBER É == SEPTEMBER Jl 
- Don’t Miss the Gigantic Spectacle; “Nebraska On Wheels” 
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THE HUMUS-FORMING MATERIAL 
YOU PLOW INTO YOUR SOIL 
MAKES IT MORE FERTILE ec. 


THE GERM PROCESS WE ADD 
TO CONOCO MOTOR OIL GIVES 
IT GREATER “OILINESS” eae 


The grass and plants you plow under 
form humus in the soil, which makes it 
more fertile and results in better crops. 


We add the Germ Process to give CONOCO Germ 
Processed Motor Oil greater “‘oiliness” which results 


in better lubrication, lower operating costs and longer 


motor life. Germ Processed Oil has the unique char- 
acteristic of Penetrative Lubricity, the ability actually 


to penetrate metal surfaces. Even when a motor is idle, 


a film of Germ Processed Oil clings to every working 


part, remaining there to protect it during the starting 


period, when 40 to 60 per cent of all motor wear oc- 
curs. CONOCO Germ Processed Oil was proved on 


Pike’s Peak ; . tested 
against three other 
nationally known 
oils. Buy it at the 
sign of the Red Tri- 
angle or from the 
CONOCO tank 


trucks. 


SBS 


CONOCO 
GERM 


PROCESSED 


PARAFFIN BASE 


MOTOR OIL 


Use CONOCO Germ Processed Motor Oil for economy 
and for efficient operation of every motor on your 
farm , ,, passenger cars, trucks and tractors, 


Come To the Fair 


LL the roads will lead to Lincoln 

next week for the Nebraska State 
Fair, This year promises to be the 
most interesting one ever for the 
young folks. 

First of all is the school choir 
composed of boys and girls from 
every county and just think, they 
will never have sung together be- 
fore. Won’t that be interesting? 

Everyone is anxious to see the new 
Four-H club building. Many of your 
friends will be there with exhibits 
of pretty dresses, dressing tables, 
curtains and study centers, gleam- 
ing cans of fruit and vegetables, 
sleek calves and other livestock. 

Of course there are the school ex- 
hibits, the spelling contest, the big 
parade and dozens of other things to 
see. Don’t forget to visit The Ne- 
braska Farmer bungalow. It is just 
across from the big coliseum where 
| the livestock is judged. 
| AUNT BETTY. 


Sewing Lessons Popular 


| DEB Betty: The other day I made 
| a bib for my little niece. She is 
four months old. I didn’t put rings 
on it like you suggested in your pat- 
tern. I just sewed on a button and 
made a buttonhole. When she gets 
bigger, I will make one with rings. 
The bib was white, trimmed with 
blue.—Alta Aron, Lidderdale, Iowa. 
girls are busy working on 
Betty’s first sewing lessons. Watch 
| for Lesson 6 in the September 12 issue. 
Many schools are planning to use 
Betty’s sewing lessons for their Fri- 
day afternoon activity. Is yours? 
AUNT BETTY. 


| A Day In Budapest 


M= Pauline Bilon, assistant edi- 

tor of The Nebraska Farmer, 
who is traveling in Europe wrote re- 
cently of an interesting day: “This 
afternoon I had a taste of an excit- 
| ing national event. Hungary wel- 
| comed home her two fliers who flew 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


over the Atlantic. Millions of peo- 
ple crowded the streets. It was to 
them an event of the utmost impor- 
tance due to the fact that Hungary 
has been very depressed since the 
war. They were forced to give up so 
much of their territory to Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia and 
they feel that a great injustice has 
been done to them. You will re- 
member that the airplane was called 
“Justice for Hungary.” The suc- 
cessful flight meant much to a sore- 
ly mutilated country. I talked to a 
number of Hungarians today and 
they told me that their people who 
are living under foreign rule are very 
unhappy. 

Our guide-lecturer took us in a big 
sightseeing car and we were part of 
the parade which wound through 
about two miles of streets. Some of 
the people were crying they were so 
thrilled. We had special permits to 
get in the square where the cere- 
monies took place. I stood near the 
table of foreign newspaper corre- 
spondents. We saw the archduke (a 
Hapsburg) and the archbishop. Best 
of all, I elbowed my way through the 
mob and shock hands with the fliers 
as they came down from the plat- 
form. The day was an exciting one 
for me.” 


Hidden Cities 


. ìlopamy, sawh. 
wdadoedo, sd. 
. kugesomn, cmhi. 
doarmer, lkao. 
. eraknaxat, ext. 
hatb, em. 
. anorvetpd, aowi. 
. kicrbugvs, sims. 
.- caseaolpn, afl. 
doradbfr, ap. 
Answers 
Olympia, Wash. 
Deadwood, S. D. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Bath, Me. 

. Davenport, Iowa. 
. Vicksburg, Miss. 
9. Pensacola, Fla. 

10. Bradford, Pa. 
—Velma Wandersee, R. 1, Blue Springs, 
Nebr. 
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Ma boys and girls can hardly 

wait until the Nebraska State 
Fair. To be exact Sunday, Septem- 
ber 6, is the red letter day because 
on this day Nebraska’s first rural 
school chorus will be heard in an 
afternoon and evening program. Sev- 
eral hundred boys and girls will 
take part. 


“But how can those from Jeffer- 
son county sing with those from 
Kimball county?” some one asks. 
| The answer is simple. Boys and girls 
in rural schools all over the state 
| have learned to sing a selected group 
‘of songs with the phonograph. In 
that way they imitate the artist’s 
tones, diction and rhythm. This has 
been found to be an easy method 
of learning to sing. So even though 
the members of the state chorus have 
never seen each other before they 
will sing like a trained chorus. 
Won’t that be interesting? 

Seats will be reserved in the east 
end of the grandstand for the chorus. 
In order to organize the chorus in 
rows, pupils 54 inches or less in 
height will be given a red tag and 
will sit in the first seats in the grand- 
stand. Those from 54 inches to 59 
inches will be given a blue tag; those 
from 59 to 63 inches will be given a 
small green tag and those above 63 
inches in height will be given a 


Join the First Rural School Chose 


Several Hundred Boys and Girls Will Take Part in This Event 


brown tag. Thus it will be easy to 
find one’s group. 

Each pupil is asked to wear a head 
band of yellow 3-inch crepe paper 
which may be purchased in long 
rolls, already cut. The bands may 
be made wiith several thicknesses at 
the end and fastened with snaps so 
they may be put on quickly. 

Those who take part in the chorus 
will be mailed tickets to the fair. 
Automobiles bringing children to the 
fair will be admitted free on Sun- 
day, September 6. 

There is still time for rural school 
pupils to learn the assigned songs 
and to have the privilege of appear- 
ing in the first Nebraska rural school 
chorus. Only one other state, Iowa, 
has given rural boys and girls this 


opportunity. The following songs 
will be sung: Dairy Maids, The 
Fiddle, Billy Boy, Nightingale, 


Fiddle-De-Dee, Old Folks at Home, 
The Postillion, A True Story, Frog 
He Would A-Wooing Go and Ameri- 
ca the Beautiful. 


When you have learned these 
songs with the phonograph have your 
teacher or county superintendent re- 
port on your chorus membership so 
that you may join in the happy sing- 
ing throng of boys and girls at the 
Nebraska State Fair. k 
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Rains Came In Time | 
By C. Y. THOMPSON 


[NRE every year the Weather- | 
man puts a scare into us by hold- 
ing off the necessary moisture until 
it would seem that if we did not get 
rain within the next 24 hours 
our crops would be ruined. But, 
somehow or another, and I am 
knocking on wood when, I write this, 
up in this neck of the woods, just 
before the threatened calamity be- 
comes a reality, he has a change of 
heart, or something. He turns the | 
rain faucet on and everything turns 
out all right. This year was no ex- 
ception. Much of our corn was in 
a most critical condition, but as 
usual, the rains came just in time | 
to save it. Last Thursday evening | 
we had about one-half inch and Fri- | 
day night we had even more. So | 
now, farmers around here are once | 
more wearing the smile that "al 
| 


come off. The showers were so local 
this year that sometimes it rained 
on one end of a farm and not on 
the other. 


The Way of Nature | 


The fore part of the week a good , 
rain came just 2 miles south of us 
and we envied that locality very 
much, until we learned that the hail | 
did more harm than the rain could | 
possibly do good. It is strange isn't | 
it; even when Nature takes a hand 
in cutting production by means of 
hail and dry weather, which in turn 
would cut the surplus that is said to 
be the cause of present ruinous 
prices, we feel that we are being 
miserably treated and somehow feel 
that we would rather have big crops 
and take a chance on the prices. 


Insurance Agents Busy 


Now that the new financial re- 
sponsibility law, demanding that 
automobile drivers be financially able 
to satisfy claims in judgment against 
them, has gone into effect, auto in-, 
surance agents have become unusu- | 
ally busy getting their share of the 
business. And, in some instances, 
they have stooped to the meanest | 
kind of tactics to get it. If an agent 
convinces you that he can give you 
greater coverage for less money, it 
may be well to investigate his propo- 
sition, but when he tries to impress | 
you with the fact that his company 
is the only good company and tells | 
you that the other company in which 
you may happen to be insured is no 
good, just remember that all insur- 
ance companies doing business in 
this state must be licensed. That is, 
they must meet certain legal require- 
ments demanded for the protection 
of their policyholders and, unless 
they can do so, the insurance de- 
partment says they cannot do busi- 
ness in this state. To try to get 
business from the other fellow by 
making false statements and attack- 
ing the financial condition of his 
company is therefore ridiculous. 


Depend on Protective Service 


The farmer is pestered so much 
now-a-days by slickers and high pres- 
sure salesmen that they should not 
hesitate to take advantage of the 
Protective Service offered by The 
Nebraska Farmer. If farmers every- 
where feel about The Nebraska 
Farmer Protective Service as they do 
around here, it is in all probability 
the most popular department of the 
paper. A neighbor of mine told me 
some time ago that an ad in The 
Nebraska Farmer was all the recom- 
mendation anyone needed in order to 
do business with him. And, says 
he, “Before I will allow myself to be 
talked into something I do not un- 
derstand, I will take the matter up 
with the Protective Service depart- 
ment.” 


i 


When valves stick the motor loses power and 
wastes gasoline. 

Sticking inlet valves reduce the charge taken 
in. They also lower compression and power. 

Exhaust valves that stick open decrease com- 
pression and harmfully dilute the fresh fuel 
charge with foul air drawn in from the exhaust 
manifold. 

New POLARINE is thoroughly dewaxed and 
free from impurities which gum valves and 
carbon the motor. It is little affected by ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. For efficient and 
economical motor lubrication, use the grade 
of new Polarine the Chart recommends—25¢ æ 
. quart for every grade. 


“olarine, 


ETU 
OIL COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 


“A Nebraska Institution” 


NEW 


At Red Crown Service Stations and Dealers Everywhere in Nebraska 


Notice to our 
Readers 


If the label on your paper 
reads 8-31, your renewal is 
due this onih Remember 
that The Nebraska Farmer 
stops when the subscription ex- 


D O A N E G O L L E G E F Crete, Nebr. pires. In order not to miss any 


| $ copies of The Nebraska Farm- 
A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF FIRST RANK catia ar Gp a seme E 


New fire proof dormitories for both men and women. newal at once. 

Visit campus or Doane booth at the State Fair. 

College opens for registration September 11. THE NEBRASKA 
For catalog and further information, address A. Eugene FARMER 


Haylett, Extension Secretary, or The President, Doane College, 
Crete, Nebraska. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


NEW IDEA 


PICKS, HUSKS, LOADS 

12 to 18 Acres a Day 
Uie and again the NEW IDEA has 

B abrek its ability to tackle a corn 


nnderthe most difficult conditions 
pee seid sn doa HEN s work. Pull type 


— quickly hooked up or unhitched 
again — no added weight on tractor to 
hold you up on soft fields. No fire haz- 
ard—no moving parts around operator. 


oe 


~Any two plow tractor will handle it and 
pull the wagon, too. One man operates 
tractor and picker and controls loading. 
Saves ly on labor costs. 


of 


Gets every ear on the stalk, even the 
down ears and nubbins which hand 
pickers usually miss. Works even in 
down corn. Many farmers declare it 
pays for itself in corn saved alone. 


Corn Picker 


Two-Row 


Pull 
Type 


the Corn Belt 
in Popularity 


OR five successive har- 
vests the NEW IDEA 
Two-Row Corn Picker has 
conquered every condition in 
the field and swept trium- 
phantly through every chal- 
lenge of competition. Today 
the entire Corn Belt knows 
that the NEW IDEA is a 
positive success—time tested 
and proven. Each year its 
popularity has grown. Thous- 
of farmers will make 
extra profits on their 1931 
corn crop because their pick- ` 
ing is done at the lowest pos- 
sible cost by the NEW IDEA. 


See your NEW IDEA dealer or write direct. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 


Manufacturers of Spreaders, Com Pickers, _Transplanters, Husker-Shredders,  All-Steel Harvest 
Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket:Elevators, Hand and Power Shellers, 
Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines. 
BRANCHES: | Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Moline, IIL, Madison, Wise, 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Harrisburg, Pa., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Factories at COLDWATER, OHIO and SANDWICH, ILL. 


Jackson, Mich. 


Outlasts 


ordinary 
4 Posts 


Nationalism: 


LUMAER: AND 
CREDSOTING' È 


POSTS 


BND 
So Vou can set 


them and 
forget them” 


ASK YOUR RETAIL 
LUMBER DEALER 


National Lumber & 
‘reasatina Company 


If you need power 
for pumping wa- 
ter, the Aermotor is 
the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
can get. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor andit lasts for a lifetime. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
Hj] made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairs than any other pump- 
\\ing machine. It is econom- 
icalin first cost and the econ- 
omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
\} service. 

| You cannot afford to burn 
į gasoline or buy electricity 
i to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 
ly good. An Aermotor will 
\do it for you cheaper 
\i| and better. 

= Every moving part of 
| an Aermotor is constantly 
} and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
|, a tightly enclosed gear 
i il an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
i jamays oiled. 


Houses: 


Home Circle 
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important energy foods, whereas sac- 
charine has no food value. 

This is the advice given by the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture: 
“Saccharine is a chemical derived 
from coal tar which is 500 times as 
sweet as sugar. Recently some 
scientific experiments have been con- 
ducted, but so far the investigations 
do not merit the use of it (for sweet- 
ening liquor for pickles). From 
this it seems advisable to use sugar 
instead of other sweetening agents.” 


Spice Cake 


1 cup sugar 

1 cup butter or lard 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon allspice 

Boil all together for 3 or 4 min- 
utes and set to cool. When it is 
about luke warm, add 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der and 2% cups flour. Bake in 
layers or loaf. 

Boone Co. 

MRS. JOSEPH BERGER. 


Left-over vegetables may be used 
in a cream soup by straining the 
vegetables and beating it into a thin 
white sauce. 


RURAL HEALTH 


By W. C. BECKER, M. D. 


Eat Bulky Foods 


I am a girl 19 years old five feet six 
inches, weight between 220 and 230. 
What should I-weigh? Are salts harm- 
ful for reducing?—A Reader. 

You should weigh about 140 
pounds. The only satisfactory way 
to reduce is not to eat too much. Stop 
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all fats, candy and sweets and re- 
duce the starches by half. Cabbage, 
lettuce, tomatoes, skim milk can be 
used to fill up on. 

Any drug or salt used for reducing 
should be used under the supervision 
of a physician only. 


Find Cause of Eczema 


Will you please tell me if there is 
any cure for “saltrum’?—A Reader. 
The cause of eczema or “saltrum” 


is due to something in your diet that 
poisons your system. You must find 
out what this is by experimentation 
and eliminate it. Before you find 
the cause, the eczema cannot be 


cured. 
ees 


Readers’ Esphange. 


Items api in our Readers’ Exchange are run 


pearing 
without charge. We, therefore, assume no responsibility. 

Mrs. R. Stallbories wishes position as house- 
keeper. -Mason City, Nebr., R. 3, c/o Lewis Kulhanek. 

Harold Jordan, c/o Thos. Hayworth, North Platte, 
Nebr., wants job by month. Separate house. Married, 
two small children. References. 

Mrs. Nettie Smith, 926 Main St., Seward, Nebr., 
wants housekeeping position. Good Give par- 
ticulars and waxes in first letter. 

Dick Matoush, Julesburg, Colo., wants house- 
mop in motherless home. Must be neat and & goed 
worker. 

Mrs. Frances M. Barton. Waterloo, Nebr., R. 1, 
eae aged wants position as housekeeper. Good 

Sores Hester Jane AB Rising City, Nebr., Box 
1301, wants care of elderly person or motherless 
home. Practical nursing experience. 

Mrs. Mary Haag, elderly woman, wants house- 
keeping job. Julesburg, Colo., c/o Jehn Lammers. 

Clifford Wheeler, Lincoln, Nebr., R. 5, Box 108, 
and wife, young married couple, want year around 
farm job. 

Mrs. Ruth Coen, Bristow, Nebr., young woman 
with small son, wants heusewerk. Motherless home 
preferred. 

Mrs. E L. Kirwan. Bristow, Nebr., wants cloth- 
ing to make over for children. Has 2 boys 14 and 
15. 2 girls 11 and 13 and boys 8, 6 and 


Mrs. Katie Gemming, Hayes Center, Nebr., 
W. C. Neider, wants housekeeping job. 
Has girl 9 years old. 


Married man wants work on farm. TT. A. Bell, 
‘Thompson, Nebr., R. 1, c/o W. B. Reesman. 
Mrs. Mildred Neifert, Creighton, Nebr., wants 


housekeeping job on farm. 

G. Thomas Pratt, Ithaca, Nebr., R. 1, wants farm 
job by month. Separate house or will work for 
bachelor where mother can keep house. 

Mrs. Sarah Moon, Heartwell. Nebr., R. 1, wants 
middle aged woman to stay for company. Will give 
share of chickens. . 

Frankie Pielsifer. Scribner, Nebr., R. 4, age 42, 
wants housework. $10 a month. 

James Buchanan, Paxton, Nebr., wants _ work. 
Married. Separate house. 

Berenice Thomas, Lebanon, Nebr., R. 1, will do 
embroidery and furnish matertal. 

F. Rupert, 1928 No. 29th St, Lincoln, Nebr., 
and wife and 2 small giris want work on farm, 
Separate house. 

Grace Rupert, 1923 No. 29th St, Lincoln, Nebr., 
will do plain sewing for children. 


MUSINGS OF 


A MINISTER 


The Good In Hard Times 


By JOHN W. HOLLAND 


T is easy to be hopeful and happy 

when all goes well. It is difficult 
to look upon the bright side when 
economic and climactic conditions 
seem to be stacked against us. 

Yesterday I studied a chart drawn 
to illustrate the risings and fallings 
of business in the United States from 
1853 to 1930. A straight line run- 
ning through the center, represent- 
ing normalcy was merely a point of 
departure. The economic curve 
crossed and recrossed it with clock- 
like precision every few years. 


As I looked at these up and down 


curves, I was aware that the gen- 
eral conditions of the American 
people had, on the whole, steadily 


improved. Hard times are the con- 
ditions that we make out of good 
times. We go in for luxuries or 
debt in flush days and reap the debt- 
paying depression. 

We must always remember that 
change is about the only thing that 
is permanent. 

Amid the shifting conditions 
which baffle us there are some moral 
and spiritual rocks that remain se- 
cure. The promises of God are sure. 
“I was young but am now old and 
I have never seen the righteous for- 
saken nor his seed begging bread,” 
said the warrior psalmist, who had 
seen bloody glory and starvation 
aplenty. Sometimes seed time and 
harvest seem to be seriously im- 
periled, but they do not entirely fail. 

Hard times have taught me many 
of my best lessons. Money is a con- 
venience, practically a necessity, but 
Jove and loyalty existed for thou- 
sands of years before men were 


shrewd enough to evolve a financial 
credit system ‘based upon a gold 
standard. Love and happiness would 
survive even in a universal bank- 
ruptcy. 

Last week a young man approach- 
ed me on the street, holding six cents 
in his hand. He said, “I’ve tried for 
three days to get work, and I am 
down to this. I wonder if you have 
some money that I could put with 
this and get me a lunch.” I took out 
my pocket-book and found that I 
had just eleven cents, ten of which 
I was saving for street car fare, for 
a ride of a mile to a garage to get 
my car. I told the young fellow of 
my plight, and handed him the dime. 
He said, “You must be a Christian. 
My mother was that kind of a per- 
son.” To make the story short, I 
honestly enjoyed the mile walk. I 
am certain the hungry man relished 
his bowl of soup, and I prayed that 
his thought about his mother might 
become a redeeming force in his 
soul. 

We learn more from our failures 
than from our successes. Adversity 
is not the teacher we personally 
select, but she is an instructor who 
has a mastery of- the facts of life. 
Disappointment may prove to be 
God’s appointments. 

Our hearts may become better 
even though the times are bitter. 

Without doubt we are face to face 
with one of the most difficult win- 
ter seasons we have yet known. If 
trials come let us each do our part 
to help those who have little. In so 
doing we shall help ourselves to bet- 
ter times, while we will also be made 
better by the experience. 
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principles. Loans have been made 
to farmers on the basis of a mem- | 
bership contract with the marketing 
association, rather than on the basis 
of their financial standing. The 
corporations, in many cases, have 
been restricted to a large volume 
of small loans widely scattered. Even 
a low loss ratio could hardly over- 


come such a management handicap. 

For these affiliated credit corpor- | 
ations which have not been thriving, 
several changes in policy are neces- 
sary. Their total volume of loans 
must be developed to include a lar- 
ger proportion of large, well-secured 
loans, even if that calls for aggres- 
siveness in scouring the countryside 
for new business. Loans, to be profit- 
able, will have to be concentrated in 
one area. That may involve grant- 
ing loans to farmers who are not, 
for the time being, members of the 
marketing association. 


With Marketing Associations 


[pees changes in policy imply con- 

siderable separation between 
credit corporation and marketing as- 
sociations. The credit corporation 
ought to proceed on principles which | 
will permit it to sustain itself. Some | 
of these principles may conflict with | 
plans of the marketing association. | 
The principles will have to be adopt- | 
ed, however. if the affiliated credit | 
corporations are not to cost mem- | 
bers more than their services are | 
worth. | 

Many a bank is now finding it 
useful to have an agricultural credit | 
corporation as an affiliate. The plan | 
of operation which seems most suc- 
cessful is to have the credit cor- 
poration make loans directly to farm- | 


ers and then offer these loans to 
the federal intermediate credit banks 
for rediscount. Since these loans 
never get into the bank’s portfolio, 
the bank is able to keep its assets | 
liquid. | 

In these times of ambitious pro- 
posals to make farming pay through | 
some form of institutionalism for | 
credit or for something else, I think 
we need to emphasize anew the 
power of applied science and of eco- 
nomic management to increase the 
net returns and so-lessen the credit 
risk of individual farmers. 


Possible Reductions Limited 


(pee cost of production credit can- 

not be reduced nearly so much as 
some persons seem to expect unless 
both the risk and the service charges 
are reduced. Ultimately it may be 
possible to reduce the service charges 
through local organizations of bor- 
rowers for placing and supervising 
loans. It would be extremely op- 
timistic, however, to assume that 
this can be done without a much 
greater advance than has been 
achieved thus far in education for 
collective action and mutual respoa- 
sibility. 

The same is true in minimizing 
risks, It may not be too idealistic, 
however, to hope that ultimately 
the sense of mutual responsibility 
and the genius for cooperative action 
will be so highly developed among 
farmers that effective credit insti- 
tutions can be organized by farm- 
ers and operated principally by 
farmers, admitting to membership 
only those who have attained certain 
standards of farm management and 
of personal responsibility and re- 
taining as members only those who 
live up to those standards of per- 
formance. Along these lines it 
should be possible to reduce risk 
and service charges on loans to the 
point where farmers who qualify 
will get production credit, even in 
small sums, at low rates of interest. 


Heaps of nut brown Post Toasties—crackling crisp 
—afloat on ice chilled pools of milk or cream. 
What a dish to keep you feeling briskly fresh these 
sultry summer days. That’s the wake-up food! 
So cooling, so easy to digest. So quick to release 
new energy — guick new energy to the body. It’s 
the sensible food for big and little folks alike—for 
a hot-day breakfast, lunch and supper too. Try 
Post Toasties today, every day this week—and see 
how economical it is to serve the wake-up food. 


POST 


TOASTIES 
The Wake-up tood 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1981, G. F. Corp. 
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A lot for your 


monep! 


Write THE NEBRASKA FARMER advertisers for latest merchandise ideas 


u are invited to have 
a cup of Butter Nut 
Coftee with us 
at the State Fair 


Oe booth will be the center of interest for all who love 
good things. If you have never tasted the wonderful 
flavor of Butter-Nut Coffee there is a new, delightful ex- 
perience awaiting you—a cup of coffee so mellow, so 
rich and delicious it will win you forever. 


If you cannot be with us you can still have the same de- 
lightful experience by ordering a can of Butter-Nut from 
your grocer today. 


"She Coffee Delicious’ 


A PAYING 
POSITION — 


With a Future for the Farm Boy and Girl 
HIS school, with its many years of ex- 
perience, is not only able to prepare you 
with the finest of business or secretarial 
training but is able to actually place a large 
share of graduates in good positions. Many 
of you cannot afford a full University or Col- 
Jege course and yet you want to be fitted to 
take your place in the world of business. Be- 
cause of our long record of competent train- 
ing many institutions throughout the middle- 
west look to us for their source of supply of 
trained — stenographers, office 
managers and secretaries. 
Why, not take just a 
minute's time and mail 
this coupon with your 
name and address to our 
office and learn more 
about this field that is 
neyer, without its oppor- 
tunities. You are NOT 
obligated in any way, we 
just want a chance to 
tell you about this schoo! 
and what it can do for SheEmblem 
oa The rest will be S he 
up to you. We appreciate ient School 
Your interest, Biiicient 
It Does Not Cost a Cent to Find Out. 
Mail This Coupon Today 
Classes Open September 2 and 8. 


accountants, 


Member Accredited 
Commercal Schools| 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part, your catalog and complete details of 
what your school can do for me in making 
a place for me in the world of business. 


Address ~---------------------------------- 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Dept. A Lincoln, Nebr. 
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A hours! 
I was still on the step, 

staring absently into the surrounding 
greens, when a movement through a 
lane of trees caught my eyes. There, 
strolling through the wet orchard, 
was Jim Gainsay. At his side was 
Maida, her white cap distinct against 
that green curtain, her soft black 
hair waving gently about her lovely 
face. The navy-blue cape she wore 
was thrown back so that its scarlet 
lining gleamed against a fold of her 
white dress and the scarlet seemed 
to match her cheeks and lips. As I 
watched, the two suddenly faced each 
other. Jim caught at Maida’s hands 
and held them against his face and 
slowly drew her toward him. She 
yielded for a moment, then glanced 
toward St. Ann’s windows and pulled 
away. He relinquished her hands 
and laughed and after a second she 
laughed, too. Then they resumed 
their slow pace, and the white cap 
and scarlet fold of cape and brown 
Stetson hat disappeared among the 
dense green thickets. 


He had succeeded in seeing her, 
then, and I did not need to fulfil 
my promise. 

The rest of the day passed quietly 
but none too pleasantly, for the hos- 
pital was gloomy and dark and very 
hushed, the nurses uneasy and ner- 
vous, and there was a sort of subdued 
terror that lurked in the very walls 
of the great, old place. 

I could not sleep, as was my cus- 
tom, during first watch, and it was 
fortunate, as it happened, that I could 
not for I went down to the south wing 
a little early and thus, I believe, pre- 
vented another panic. I am sure that 
any other nurse seeing Corole as I 
saw her would have gone completely 
to pieces. 4 


ug pees is the way it happened. 

I found myself in the south wing 
a good half hour before midnight and 
strolled casually along the corridor. 
The south door was locked as it 
should be, the new key having duly 
arrived and hanging, very bright and 
new, on the nail above the chart desk. 
I remember that I had just decided 
to find a new and less well-known 
place for it, and having selected 2 
spot at the right of the door in ques- 
tion was endeavouring to push in a 
nail with a glass paper weight, and 
not having much success, when a 
sort of scratching outside the door 
caught my ears. I paused to peer 
through the small squares of glass. 

The wind had risen again and the 
low branches of the trees outside 
were tossing and moaning. The cor- 
ridor was not sufficiently light to 
enable me to see beyond the black 
panes of glass and they glittered 
emptily, so that I felt as if eyes were 
looking in at me. Then, all at once, 
a face pressed up against the glass. 
It was a face so haggard, so wild, 
so fraught with terror that I did not 
recognize it at once to be Corole’s. 

As I stared she made an imperative 
gesture and moved her pale lips in 
words that I could not hear. The key 
was in my hand and I unlocked the 
door. Corole slipped stealthily in- 
side and I closed the door hastily 
on the wind and rain, locking it be- 
fore I turned to her. 


SHE was panting, her hair was fly- 

ing in wet strings about her face 
and her eyes had great, fiery, black 
pupils that caught and reflected the 
light. She was wrapped in a dark 
silk cloak trimmed with monkey fur 
that was wet and hung about her 
neck in long, dank wisps that added 


to her wild aspect. One hand 
clutched the cloak across her breast 
and the other carried a square, 


leather-covered jewel-case. 
I feund my voice. 


XXXI—Corole’s Strange Appearance 


By MIGNON G. EBERHART 


“What are you doing here?” I 
whispered: 

She cast a furtive glance toward 
the south door., 

“Did you lock the door? Come, is 
there some place where we can talk? 
Here ” With < swift motion she 
pushed open the door of Room 18, 
and pulled me inside. 

“Don’t turn on the light,” she 
warned me in a tense whisper. And 
indeed, I had no intention of so do- 
ing, for as she spoke I recalled 
O’Leary’s presence in the room. I 
looked sharply toward the bed and 
chair but could not tell if either were 
occupied. 


(COR took several deep shaking 
breaths before she spoke. 

“Ive been running,” she whisp- 
ered presently. “I had to get rid of 
O’Leary’s watchdogs.” Actually there 
was an undercurrent of mirth in her 
whispered aceents, though I was sure 
that she had recently had a bad 
fright of some kind. 

“Did someone follow you?” I 
asked. 

She held her breath for a second; 
then she released it. 

“Yes,” she said. “I don’t know 
who it was. Sarah, I had to come 
here. I—I am afraid to stay in the 
cottage alone all night. Huldah is 
gone, you know. I—am afraid. Can’t 
I stay here?” 

“Certainly not. Don’t be foolish, 
Corole. St. Ann’s is not a hotel.” 

She gripped my arm and her hand 
was trembling. 

“I tell you I am afraid. Sarah, 
you must let me stay here. Tl] sleep 
anywhere. I'l sleep right here in 
this room.” 

“No. No. You can’t do that!” 

“I must stay in St. Ann’s. You 
can’t put me out bodily. I’ve got to 


stay.” I felt her shiver violently. 
“I cannot go through that terrible 
orchard again. I cannot sleep in 
Louis Letheny’s house tonight. There 


are ghosts, Sarah, ghosts—oh, you 
don’t know!” 
“Ghosts! There are nothing of 


the kind.” I felt my sealp prickle as 
I spoke. 


“Maybe not. Anyway, I must stay 
here.” 
“No,” I repeated but she must 


have felt me weakening for she re- 
newed her pleas, even promising to 
make herself eligible to a room in 
the hospital by having tonsillitis, if 
I insisted. She said she felt it com- 
ing on owing to her getting so wet 
and being bareheaded. Which was 
not only silly, as I assured her, but 
was not even to be believed, Corole 
being as sleek- and healthy as a 
young jaguar, and about as even- 
tempered. 

“But you can stay,” I relented, 
“if you do as I say and keep quiet 
about it.” 

“Heavens, yes!” agreed Corole fer- 
vently. “All I want to do is keep 
quiet about it. Shall I just stay right 
here in Eighteen? I am not afraid.” 
She moved toward the bed. 


I grasped her cloak and jerked her 
back. 

“No,” I said hastily. “No. You 
cannot stay in this room.” There 
may have been a note of consterna- 
tion in my voice and I am quite sure 
I heard a sort of subdued snicker 
from the direction of the bed. 

Corole heard it, too. 

“What was that?” she whispered 
sharply, starting back against me. I 
shuddered aside from contact with 
that dripping monkey fur. 

“Probably a cat,” I said at ran- 
dom. 


A Prairie Fire In Kansas 


counties in Western Kansas. 


no avail. 


refuge in a corn field. 
to the ground. 
bin were destroyed. 


Scott Co., Kansas. 


Prairie fire burned everything but the grain bin. 


E BURNING out irrigation ditches a farmer in Wallace county, 

Kansas, started a prairie fire that wrought devastation in several 
Early one morning we smelled smoke 
in the air and realized that fire was sweeping toward our place. 
The men tried to put out back fires to check the raging fire, but to 


A few of our personal belongings were thrown into a steel grain 
bin and the family—my husband, two children and myself—took 
Every one of our farm buildings was leveled 
Two hay stacks within a few feet of the metal grain 
All that we had left was the family, the stock 
that ran wild and the grain bin in which was 600 bushels of shelled 
corn and the few personal belongings. 

Only a few bushels of the shelled corn were scorched and that 
was on the side next to the hay stacks. 
moved to its present location and is just as efficient for grain stor- 
age purposes as it was before it went through the fire. 


Later this grain bin was 
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vormze waver | he Patient In Room 18 arion 


pull her short skirt 

tighter around her. “I hate 

cats. They remind me of- I hafe 
cats.” 


“Corole, stay right here for a mo- 
ment or two. Don’t move from the 
door! I shall come back and open 
the door, and you go as fast as you 
can through the corridor and as far 
as the general office door. Don’t let 
anyone see you if you can help it 
and wait there for me.” 

She murmured something in as- 
sent and in less time than it takes 
to tell, I had manufactured errands 
to get the nurses into diet kitchen 
and drug room, had watched Corole 
move with the lithe swiftness of an 
animal through the long shadowy 
corridor and myself had followed 
her. My own room was, of course, 
the only place where I could let her 
sleep. I even loaned her a night gar- 
ment; she looked at its long sleeves 
and high neck dubiously but accepted 
it 
I GAVE myself the satisfaction of 

locking the door and carrying the 
key away; I did not know whether 
Corole heard the click of the key 
or not but I did not intend that 
Corole Letheny should be allowed to 
prowl at large through the dark 
corridors of St. Ann’s. 

It was a little after twelve when 
I found myself in the south wing 
again. Maida was already there and 
Olni& Flynn and the same little, blue- 
striped student nurse. 

I don’t mind admitting that I 
slipped into the diet kitchen at my 
first opportunity and brewed myself 
a cup of very strong, black coffee. 
Corole’s advent had shaken my 
nerves a bit and I did not like the 
way the wind was murmuring around 
the corners of the great old building, 
stirring up forgotten drafts and rat- 
tling windows and slapping rain 
against them. 

Second watch, however, passed 
quite as usual, save for the little air 
of uncertainty and uneasiness that 
made itself manifest in our fond- 
ness for each other’s company, our 
frequent glances into the shadows, 
and one or two broken thermometers 
owing to the sudden crashes of the 
wind. The light flickered once as if 
about to go out but mercifully did 
not do so. I might add that the pre- 
valence of broken thermometers was 
one of the minor troubles of that 
week; a thermometer is an easy 
thing to slip from one’s fingers, espe- 
cially when shaking it, and it is not 
surprising that Dr. Balman had had 
to order new thermometers for every 
wing in St. Ann’s. 


HE hours seemed very long, par- 

ticularly when it occurred to me 
that if Corole and Dr. Hajek ex- 
pected to carry out their scheme that 
“day” there were only a few hours 
left in which to do so. Of course, I 
had Corole safely locked up and if 
her coming to St. Ann’s in well-sim- 
ulated terror to beg a refuge was 
actually, as I half suspected, only 
a part of their plan, why then I had 
stopped any further activity on her 
part. But I could not wholly be- 
lieve that Corole’s coming had been 
prearranged; her panic had been too 
genuine. 

We were not very busy, I had 
plenty of time to think. More than 
once I caught myself eyeing Maida 
as she went quietly about her busi- 
ness. 

Once, when we both at the desk, 
engaged in a desultory and half- 
hearted conversation, footsteps pad- 
ding softly along the corridor back 


-of us caught our attention and I 


turned simultaneously with Maida. I 
noted that her eyes flared black as 
she whirled and her lips were a quick, 
set line, and wondered if my own 
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However, it was only Olma Flynn, 
advancing to tell me through chat- 
tering teeth that she was sure there | 
was Something in Room 18. I was 
startled for a flash, though at once 
I realized that it was O'Leary, and 
Maida went white though she held 
her shoulders straighter than ever. 


| 
face showed such immediate alarm. | 


I managed to calm Olma, though 

she clung to her point with a firm- 
ness that in my heart I labelled plain 
mule stubborness. 

“Tf we are all murdered before 
morning, Miss Keate, it will be your 
fault,” she said at last. 

“Nonsense! If it is a ghost, as 
you seem to believe, you need not be 
alarmed. Ghosts can’t do anything 
but moan around the corners.” It 
was unfortunate that just then the 
wind swept through the draughty old 
corridor with a most realistic moan, 
upon which Olma turned green and 
vanished into the diet kitchen. It 
was this, I think, that gave rise to 
a swiftly traveling tale that Room 
18 was haunted, a tale that the south 
wing has never yet been able to live 
down. 

Thinking to warn O’Leary that he 
must be more circumspect in his be- 
haviour if he wished his presence 
in that ill-omened room to remain a 
secret, I watched my chance to slip 
unobserved into Eighteen. Dawn was 
creeping into the room by that time 
and the furniture loomed up dark 
and black in the cold half-light. The 
room was quite empty of human 
presence, though to my tired nerves 
it seemed that there might be other 
presences, I shrugged aside the un- 
welcome thought. A glance at the 
window showed me that the bolts 
had been slipped and the screen 
opened. I had no doubt that O’Leary 
was making use of that low window 
as others had. done. I resisted a 
childish impulse to fasten the bolts 
against his return and returned to 
the corridor. | 


Wit the tinny sound of the 

breakfast bell away down in the 
basement, the straggling through the 
corridors of the day nurses, freshly 
uniformed if a trifle gray about the 
eyes, the fragrant smell of coffee 
floating through the halls, my vigil- 
ance relaxed a bit. The night was 
past and so far as I knew nothing 
out of the way had occurred. Know- 
ing Corole to be a late sleeper I did 
not go immediately to my room to 
release her. Instead I followed Maida 
and Olma and the student nurse 
downstairs to the dining room. It 
was a sorry meal with buckwheat 
cakes which I despise and which, be- 
sides, give me hives, and Miss Dotty 
relating a very lurid dream and dis- 


solving into tears under Melvina’s 
interpretation. The tears dripped 
dismally down Miss Dotty’s ineffi- 


cient nose, Melvina enlarged upon the 
meaning of dreams, and I found that 
I had sugared my coffee twice. I 
was glad when the meal was over. 
In the intervals of Melvina’s sin- 
ister monologue I had come to the 
conclusion that Corole Letheny un- 
der lock and key was not a situa- 
tion to be lightly relinquished. I 
sought O'Leary at once, surreptiti- 
ously avoiding the day nurses. He 
was not in Room 18, so I straight- 
ened the wrinkled counterpane on 
the bed and left. As I passed 
through the corridor of the second 
charity ward I took a breakfast tray 
off the dumbwaiter standing there 
unguarded; the disappearance of the 
tray caused considerable excitement 
in the ward, I found later, which 
was augmented by its reappearance 
later in the morning in the second- 
floor linen closet where I had 
thoughtfully left it, with only the 
coffee splashed a little, for Corole 
did not even see that breakfast tray. 
(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 
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Cut Your Corn Harvest Costs with a 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Corn Picker 


EPORTS from farmers throughout the corn belt show 
that with the help of a McCormick-Deering power- 
driven corn picker they have reduced picking costs to one- 
half or one-third of the cost of hand picking. These reports 
show savings of 5 to 7 cents per bushel, or better. Such 
savings are doubly important this season! 


McCormick-Deering pickers are available this year on 
the most liberal terms ever offered. Payments may be 
spread out over two years’ time, so that your investment 
may be paid for through the savings made by the picker. 


This year the McCormick-Deering line of corn pickers 
offers you both 1-row and 2-row machines which in one 
operation pick and husk from 8 to 18 acres per day. 
There are Farmall 1 and 2-row pickers, both attached to 
the Farmall tractor to make complete units; and 1 and 
2-row pickers to be pulled by the McCormick-Deering 
Farmall, 10-20, or 15-30 tractor and operated through the 
power take-off. All are high-speed, one-man outfits, easily 
controlled from the tractor seat. From every angle the 
McCormick-Deering pickers have the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of thousands of growers, 


Rely on a McCormick-Deering to clean up your harvest 
in a hurry this year. Picking is one of the hardest jobs on 
the farm, and the mechanical picker completely eliminates 
the drudgery. But the bigger factor is the efficiency of the 
machine, the saving in time, labor and money. A McCor- 
mick-Deering makes no distinction between big ears and 
nubbins; it picks and husks all the corn, and in record 

time. Make the corn harvest a matter of days instead 
of weeks. Get it out of the way and conserve your 
time for other profitable work throughout the fall. 


See the McCormick-Deering dealer about a corn picker 
investment. He will give you full information regarding 
the 1 and 2-row pickers. Write us for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Peemecicn Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Grand Island, Lincoln, Omaha, Nebr., and 
at 95 other points in the United States. 


McCorMICK-DEERIN 


POWER CORN PICKERS 


This is the Farmall 
2-row picker. It 
enters the field on 


any two rows without disturbing adjacent 
tows and does a perfect picking and Busking 
ay. 


job. Easily handles 16 to 18 acres per 
There is also a 2-row pull-type picker. 


The 1-row pull-type McCormick-Deering picker. 
It outpicks 6 hand huskers, harvesting 8 to 
12 acres per day. Equipped with a 25-bushel 
tank or with wagon elevator. Besidesthis l-row 
machine there is also a 1-row Farmall picker. 


Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 349 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


BROWNELL HALL 


OMAHA 


LITTLE GIANT Portable Elevators 
ire the easy, low cost, trouble-free way 
zo handle grain. Preferred because full 
{6" width gives 11% greater capacity. 
16 bends in steel section give far more 
strength and rigidity. Malleable chain 
tides on heavy, hardwood strips. 
vITTLE GIANT lasts for generations, 
Write for FREE Manual. 
Helps you choose the type of ele- 
vator best suited to your needs. 


Portable Elevator 


313 MeLun St. 
Bloomington, Hil. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Girls 


Elementary, High School and 
Post Graduate Work. Accredited 
to All Universities. 
guided home life. 
teaching in small 
Musie — Dramatics — 

Dancing. 


All Out Door Sports 
—ABBA WILLARD BOWEN— 


Carefully 
Thorough 
classes. 


ELECTRICITY 


This plant generates elec- 
tricity for the lights and 
power in and about the 
home, using the wind to 
run it. Our natural power. 


ORE YOUR CORN 
for BETTER PRICES 


Prospects indicate a bumper corn crop—but unsatisfactory prices. 
Store your corn in a Permanent Concrete Crib. Its patented 
Yentilated staves will give perfect protection against weather, 
fire and rats, and give you the best storage until you can 
more morey for your crop. Scores of owners are enthusiastic 
about the profits gained from owning one of these modern cribs 
for storing corn and grain. 
Get Our New Low Prices on 
Permanent Concrete Cribs 

Write for illustrated catalog and full information, This 

crib has many handy labor-saving and money-saving features, 


Nebraska Crib Company 


Box 354 Fremont, Nebraska, 
Be Sure To See Our Exhibit At The State Fair 


„eranaranai 
j LED 
NFIA 

(ri Tiet- 


Made in 32 or 110 volt 
D. C. Will be shown as 
usual at Iowa, Nebr. & 
Kans. State Fairs. Write 
for other details. 
AIR-LITE SALES, 
Syracuse, Nebr. 


Owners andiest struc- 
ture on farm.””—“Improves 
quality of corn and grain.”—“No 
upkeep expense.” Be sure to write 
for catalog. 


Nebraska Automobile Owners’ 
Financial Responsibility 


LAW 


Took Effect Aug. 3, 1931 


The New Law in brief provides that in case of an automobile acci- 
dent if a judgment is rendered against the owner of the automobile he 
must pay the judgment within thirty da or surrender his license 
and turn in the number plates on hi r, and before he can drive 
a car again he must pay the judgment and then furnish the state with 
proof of his financial responsibility in one of the three following ways: 

He must place with the state cash to the amount of $11,000.00; or 

He must file a bond of a surety company guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of any amount up to $11,000.00; or 

He must file proof that he has in force an automobile liability 
policy with limits of at least $5,000.00 for personal injury, in the case 
of one person; $10,000.00 in the case of two or more persons; and 
$1,000.00 for property damage. 

The least expensive, and most practical plan for compliance with 
the Law is an Automobile Liability policy. A Nebraska National policy 
will fully protect you_under the Law and is good while driving your 
car anywhere in the United States or Canada and the policy is backed 
in an Old Line Legal Reserve Company with over Eight Million Dollars 
of assets. 

Keep your insurance money in Nebraska where it will be work- 
ing for you. 

Fill out the following coupon and mail today. 


Nebraska National Insurance Company, 
Seventh Floor Electric Building. Omaha, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen: 
Please give me full information about automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. 


a OR bee eee ere Address 


Town a Cylinders...... Model 


I live... --0f said town. 


Direction 


A ar ne a os ee 


Nebraska National Insurance Co. 


J. F. ZIMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


Seventh Floor Electric Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


Farming and Live Stock Production are 
Sound Industries--Have Faith In Them 


These are trying times for many stockmen. All won- 
der when prosperity will return. No one knows def- 
initely, but this much is certain: There can be no 
prosperity without FAITH, and the greater that faith, 
the sooner will the good old days come back. Farmers 
and stockmen should remember that they are engaged 
in producing food. Since people must eat, the business 
of farming and live stock raising is fundamentally 
sound even though it has its periods of ups and downs. 
Now is the time to go AHEAD—not back up. The 
stockman who plans his future operations as nearly 
as possible on the same scale as usual, will not only 
be well repaid when the upward trend does start, but 
will help to swing the pendulum in that direction 
all the sooner. Remember, too, that when prosperity 
does return, the man who is well stocked up as usual 
will profit most. The courageous and faithful in times 
of depression are those who get the greatest reward 
when times get better. 


You Are Engaged In a Necessary Business 


Through forty-seven years of continuous association 
with stock growers located in more than one-half the 
states in the Union, South Omaha live stock market 
interests know that the real stockman may be slowed 
up occasionally, but he can never be stopped. 

Now, we urge you to stick with the game, bearing in 
mind that livestock production is one of the nation’s 
basic industries and will come back now, just as it has 
countless times in the past. 


While attending the State Fair, we most cordially 
invite you to visit our Headquarters Building at 
Morton Ave. and Ollis St Fair Grounds. Full 
live stock market reports. 


Union Stock Yards Company 


of OMAHA (Ltd.) 


| best offerings sold at $8. 
provement 
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Business Marks Time 


By GILBERT GUSLER, Business and Markets Editor 


The Markets at a Glance 


CATTLE—Cornbelt reports 
t fewer on feed. 
Appear to be in downward 


13 per- 


HOGS 
trend. 

LAMBS— Receipts 
until October. 

WOOL—World production near rec- 
ord figure. 

WHEAT— Prospective cut in fall 
planting a strengthening factor. 
FEED GRAINS—Corn crop exceeds 
last year, oats and barley smaller. 
SEED—Timothy seed prices below 

last year. 
HAY—Crop smallest in many years. 
EGGS—Seasonal rise in progress. 
POULTRY—Small storage stocks re- 
ported. 

BUTTER—Milk production per cow 
reported bélow 1930. 
POTATOES—Drouth and 

crop prospects. 


due to increase 


heat cut 


ENERAL business is marking time 
in the sluggish fashion character- 


| istic of dog days. Building contracts 


are at a new low level for the de- 
pression, some auto plants have 
closed for the time being and rail- 
roads are making only minimum out- 
Jays for equipment. Industrial pro- 
duction in the second quarter of 
1931, according to the Federal Re- 
serve index, which is adjusted for 
seasonal variation, was about 4 per- 
cent greater than in the closing 
quarter of 1930, but the third quar- 
ter promises to be close to the bot- 
tom once more. 

Bradstreet’s index of wholesale 
prices on August 1 showed a small 
increase over July 1 which, in turn, 
was higher than on June 1. Security 
markets also show a measure of 
firmness. 

Additional bank troubles have 
cropped out in various parts of the 
United States. Reserves of the lar- 
ger banks are increasing, but the de- 
sire for greater liquidity in order to 
meet all possible demands for with- 
drawal prevents banks from prompt- 
ly seeking employment for excess 
funds and thus expanding bank 
credit and stimulating business as 
they would do if general confidence 
prevailed. 


Ten-Dollar Cattle Return 


EN-DOLLAR cattle returned to the 
price lists shortly before mid- 
August when prime yearlings reached 
that figure at Chicago, for the first 
time since early spring. At the low 
point in the closing week of May, 
The im- 
has spread to medium 
and heavy weights and to the inter- 
mediate grades. 

About 13 percent less cattle were 
on feed for market in the Corn Belt 
states on August 1 this year than 
on August 1, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Re- 
ports as to the kinds of cattle on 
feed indicate a considerable decrease 
from last year in the proportion 
weighing over 1,100 pounds to be 
marketed during the next four 
months, a material increase in those 
weighing from 900 to 1,100 pounds 
and little change in the proportion 
under 900 pounds. 


Hog Prices Work Lower 


RALLIES in hog prices in the last 
ten days have failed to pass the 
peaks of previous upturns and breaks 


have been more severe, establishing 
a downward slant in the price curve. 
Receipts continue substantially be- 
low last year and were the lightest 
of the season to date, although they 
have increased slightly in the last 
few days. Supplies of early-finished 
spring pigs are more numerous at a 
few markets, and substantial stocks 
of frozen pork are in storage await- 
ing a market opening, so that buyers 
are inclined to keep close to shore, 
especially with a larger market sup- 
ply of hogs in prospect for this fall 
and winter. 

The downward tendency is likely 
to extend further, although frequent 
rallies are to be expected. Early 
September may be a fairly strong 
spot. After reaching a somewhat 
lower level, another fairly long period 
of strength may occur in early fall, 
giving a chance to dispose of ear- 
ly-finished pigs, before the market 
sags to the winter’s extreme levels. 


Stronger Tone in Lambs 


Pocung of lambs and sheep fell 
off in the last few days, while 
dressed lamb seems to be moving 
freely into consumption at the pre- 
vailing price scale, leading to a mod- 
erate recovery in prices on the hoof. 
Supplies are due to undergo marked 
seasonal expansion in the next few 
weeks, however, so that such up- 
turns are likely to be temporary. 


Wheat Prices Display Firmness 


HEAT prices show firm tenden- 
cies, resisting weakness in corn 
and an increase in the forecast of 
the domestic crop. A declining move- 
ment out of first hands and better 
speculative absorption of the hedg- 
ing load played leading roles. Ex- 
pectation of a drastic cut in winter 
wheat acreage because of low prices 
is prominent in causing the change 
of speculative attitude. Prices for 
future delivery have been firm and 
cash prices have gained relative to 
the futures. s 
In spite of reduced production, 
surpluses available for expert this 
season will be larger than importers 
will require, especially with trade so 
badly throttled by tariffs and trade 
regulations in nearly all European 
countries with the exception of the 
United Kingdom, so that there will 
be a fairly liberal carryover on July 
1 next. The prospect of reduced 
acreage of winter wheat will affect 
the willingness to carry wheat over, 
although that willingness will be 
tempered somewha: by the likelihood 
that the North American spring 
wheat belt will have a better season 
in 1932 and by the possibility that 
Russia will push her acreage higher 
and increase her exports still fur- 
ther in spite of low prices. 


Corn Crop Forecast Reduced 


ORN prices have been weak in 

spite of a substantial reduction 
in the crop forecast, which was 
placed at 2,775,000,000 bushels as 
of August 1 compared with 2,968,- 
000,006 bushels a month earlier. 
Demand from industries is slack and 
producers are more ready to sell old 
corn, since small grains and wheat 
are now available at lower prices 
than corn. 


Markets—Last Week, Last Month and Last Year 


Average prices at Chicago except wool at Boston, flax at Minneapolis 


and cloverseed at Toledo. 


Wool, % blood, comb., grease, 1b. 
Wheat, No. 2 hard winter, 


Corn, No. 3 yellow, bu. 


Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 


live, 
Butter, 92-score, Ib. 
Potatoes, No. 1 Cob 
*Ordinary firsts. 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago 
6.25 $ 6.30 $ 8.98 


RSS 


RRS 
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FARM POULTRY 


Tuberculosis Problems i ; M (0) N E Y SAV | N G VA LU E S 


I have found tuberculosis in my 


ltry flock. Is it fe t S . . z 
Aa aS Choose from 1550 carloads of building material for Homes, Poultry 
keeping, the healthy looking hens for ‘ Houses, Garages and Farm Buildings at Rock Bottom MILL PRICES 


winter layers?—Mrs. J. G., Dawson Co. 

It is generally conceded that the 
fowl tuberculosis germ is not carried 
in the eggs and, therefore, eggs are 
perfectly safe to use, even though the 
hens laying them are in the earlier 
stages of the disease. The tubercu- 
losis germ is one that is quickly 


This powerful event was made possible by (1) the great buying power of our 5 huge mills; (2) the pro- 
duction capacity of our modern machinery; (3) the skill of our whole nation-wide organization; (4) the 
experience resulting from 66 years as the world’s largest specialists in our field. 

Naturally, this is the time to get everything for building, repairing, or modernizing at sensational 
savings. Whether you need a can of paint, a carload of lumber, a new home—whatever you have in 
mind, we are ready to serve you quickly, safely, satisfactorily. 

, i If you need special advice, plans, estimates or catalogs, use the free coupon below. 
killed by heat, hence cooking would Be sure to place your order with us while you have the chance to make such a BIG SAVING. Satis- 
destroy such germs even if they were faction guaranteed or money back. 


Pre doubt if it is advisable to keep j , CHOOSE FROM 5000 BARGAINS 


a flock of hens having tuberculosis 
to any considerabile extent. Avian or 
fowl tuberculosis affects chiefly the 
liver and other digestive organs. The 
disease is communicated by food or 
water contaminated by bowel dis- 
charges; hence when a large number 


have the disease, keeping the healthy $5.03 
looking fowls usually means perpet- H 

i i WRITE FOR SALE PRICE $15.66 up y, ee Ti BARN SASH 
uation of the disease, for one by One | The Rose Glen—4 rooms, dining alcove and bath. Spectat Built-in. Big e E standard SoZ derned ase Glee Witte azcup 
those that have the germs in them features include: Hardwood floors, built-in kitchen case, Heese Megs pale e oe ater Guaranteed Spe fuel Billa White Pine, 4, 6 and 

i your money. si new 

will reach the consumptive stage and time. Guaranteed!” ” estimate for your jobj © Ciara ea, with selected ips led 
scatter more infection. If you want 
to keep pullets or healthy looking ANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
young hens you should confine them 
to a yard that can easily be made 2-in-1 ROOFING FLOORING 
safe by changing the top soil. Let all aaa $1.74 
the disinfection of the Sane begin at ‘Weather Per roll 
care gia b Şlate sur- 

There is. & tuberculin test by which s.s 7 erences 
the Sane can be So oes a BATHROOM Storm and led ment ig: 
flock in the course of two or. three screen door; uded. 

;, 3 Bathtub, | d interch: Lbs. per roll. 
years, but unless: the flock is a valu- WRITE FOR SALE PRICE Gloset, Handsome and Special cut able pe is. Sint shingles, guar- and awol ae 
able one the better plan is to change | Thẹ Culver 7 rooms,4 bedrooms, poom and carane parein a g ie ee ee ere died. Get f sti 
bath. Included among the features are: Hardwood enameled bathroom September 6-7 Also oraren, 12) gon Soin. t free esti- 
completely, beginning with chicks eT ie eee ore linen closet, medicine fixtures. Guaranteed. Only. other sizes. per square, 
ee ace CATALOGS 


and raising them on clean ground. 


GARAGES 


Easy to build with our Plan- ESTIMATES 


Smaller Poultry Supplies Sage Soveeven%s. ... Seagure them for vou and ee yea PLANS—ADVICE 


peera is less poultry on farms, a 

reduction in storage stocks of G re) rden -Van li Ta) une o Cerdo St Daveupert, lowa 
poultry and eggs, a sustained con- íam nterestedin: O Homes; 1 Garages; {J $000 Building. Material 
sumption of poultry products and | mmm Bargains; Q Estimates; O Plans. 
feeds are cheaper in relation to poul- | World’s Largest Specialists in Home Home Building Since 1666 1865 Name. 
try and egg prices, says the U. S. Davenport, Iowa Aüra, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The number of laying hens in farm mmm atata rran oN 
flocks is 5 percent smaller and the 
number of chickens is about 10 per- 
cent less than last year. Stocks of 


MEET 
frozen poultry July 1 were 21 mil- 


lion pounds less than on the same enr te zl betian pien fat aa The Nebraska 


date last year. Stocks of eggs were state ton a Maan: 
y Sturdily built with wood bazo, metal lined trough, galvam 


about 1,248,000 cases less than a year od nti ste Farmer Folks 
is 


ago but stocks of frozen eggs were corse abies tte "dealers or 
direct under money back guar- 


only slightly less than last year. Gutce. Weite Tor 30-day Trial TOE 
The consumption of eggs has been EVE 4 You can get better ac- 
about 10 percent greater than dur- quainted with the peo- 


ES freight-paid prices. 


HAMPSHIRES 


ALSIDON FARMS HAMPSHIRES 
30 sows and 
gilts bred for 
late August 
and Sept. far- 
row. Fall boars 
—spring boars 
and gilts, can 
sell trios un- 
related. Pop- 
ular breeding, splendid quality, at- 
tractive prices. Send for private sale 
list giving breeding and descrip- 


s = ss DANE MFG, CO. tion. Address. 
ing the corresponding period of a on. ple who make The Ne- ALSIDON FARMS INC., Pierce, Neb. 


year ago but the consumption of 
poultry has been only slightly less 
than a year ago. 

With fewer hens on farms it 
seems unlikely that the production 
of eggs during the remainder of the 
year can equal that of the last half 
of 1930, says the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. a a E E 


braska Farmer by listen- 
ing to the daily radio 
broadcasts over Station 
KMMJ at Clay Center, 
Nebr. Farm news and in- 
teresting features are 
presented every day by 
members of the editorial 
staff. Programs are 


Hampshire Bred Sows and Gilts 
for Sept. farrow bred to Twin Cedar Clan lst and 
Royal Lad by Royal Pat, grand ch. National swine 
show. Also fine spring boars and gilts of top breed- 
ing. Roan milking Shorthorn bull, a proven sire. 


Attractive prices. 
CARL MOLLER, Madrid, Nebr. 


POLAND CHINAS 


See our Display at the Nebraska State 
Fair. Transfer house at Omaha, Nebr. 


See My Polands at 
Nebraska State Fair 


đuring fair week. Also remember 
the fall sale from the herd Oct. 23. 


opportunity to get in business 
for yourself! We Train You in 
fed > 90 DoE conten ae My 
. ructors. ‘ools t: tl 
Produce High Grade Eggs | books 20 vense or oures 


training students. Also Complete A; 


: Apt 
4p produce higher grade eggs poul-| “LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL broadeast by remote con- Get your name on our list for 
trymen are urged by the Colorado 207 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. catalogues. 
trol from The Nebraska C. ALVIN OLSON, York, Nebr. 


Agricultural College to observe the 
following suggestions: 
Produce only fertile eggs for 


Farmer building at Lin- 
coln. 


GRINDING 


Wiebe’s Poland Chinas 


market. Dispose of all males or ; $ Pays Big Dividends Big, growthy fall boars, tops from the entire crop. 
confine them from the laying flock x Write for our low prices on paanoonnnnnonontnaonnnnnnnesonnronnononronnonnn Fee E e A a ae 
as soon as the hatching season is and ee ermal MILL Mem, Write "a WIEBE & SON. Beatrice, Nebr. 
over. Maintain a standard-bred, AMERICAN SCALE COMPANY POLLED SHORTHORNS SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
uniform flock which will produce à BUN fo T onanan Ria rey en EAE E erm 
uniform eggs. Beef and Milk Polled Shorthorns | Wagner’s Spotted Polands 
Provide clean nests and gather Sarat ee a | ee ten eae Sha eee eens 
eggs twice daily. Keep eggs in clean, E E A bulla) andeitanaioes ccateacdye: || Sains caer wit eae 
cool, moist, well ventilated places prices. H. J. MINER, Wayne, Nebr. ROBERT Nebr. 


free from odors and keep container AUCTIONEERS 
covered with a damp cloth or a sack. Bred for Milk and Beef | ~~~n 
r. i Two bulls ly two years old, 12, ten to 16 
Market good peep atrioan price ea) an COED a We may euh for | Te Rom a a ae | A. W. THOMPSON 
week during the summer months. Pa es a I E CORT E AUCTIONEER 
Protect eggs from the hot sun OD} brides. Highest Pree Con Dent 140, Box 68 E E McCartney & Sons, Evergreen Stock Farm. Livestock and Real Estate 
the way to market. 24 Fort Worth. Texas.” : Eten e Eee Lee 2300 HARWOOD ST._L-INCOUN. NEBR: 


When Telephone Service 


Is Priceless 


e re 
esie 

When Dave, di 

Ouse rby 3 Spangs 


WARNING GIVEN BY 
OPERATOR SAVES 
FARM BUILDINGS 


A farm home near Dorchester 
was burned by a blaze at 3:00 
o'clock Friday morning. Miss 
Alice Nichols, night telephone 
operator, received a telephone 
call asking for help. She im- 
mediately placed calls on the lines 
of farmers living near by. They 
arrived in time to saye most of 
the furniture. They also helped 
in keeping the blaze from spread- 
ing to the other farm buildings. 


You cannot measure the value of your 
Telephone in terms of money. In one 
emergency —“Sickness, Fire, Accident, 
Robbery“— Telephone Service is. worth 
more than it costs for a lifetime. 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


“CA Nebraska Company Serving Its People” 


| 
| 


> S 


Davenport and Chair Se 


HE chair set, including back 

piece 14x12 inches and arm HHHH 
rests, is of monk’s cloth with iu 
erewel embroidery. Flowers are 
done mostly in blanket or but- 
ton-hole stitch. Shades of blue, 
rose, tan and green are used 
with a bit of orchid and copper- i 
bronze—eight hues planned to = 4# 
harmonize with living-room jes! > 
furniture. This set of three f 
pieces for a chair, with thread H- hE 
for embroidery, is No. 694C. 

For a davenport set, No. 694D 
use the same pattern motifs, 
only more of them, on the back piece which measures about 22x12 


inches. This set of three pieces including the back piece and arm 
rests, comes with embroidery thread included. Enough brown 
thread is supplied for finishing the edges. 
— 1 ee M i i i 
The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln Nebr. 

I am enclosing -for 


O 694C Chair Back and Arm Rests in monk's cloth with 


Name 


Address 


i 


——— — 


= 
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Crops and Weather 


Southeast Nebraska 


Saline Co. (Aug. 10)—We have re- 
ceived plenty of moisture lately and 
corn is looking fine. Wheat averaged 
25 to 30 bushels per acre. Pastures 
are getting short and farmers have 
turned their cattle into the wheat 
stubble. The third crop of alfalfa 
was short. Prices: Wheat, 31c; 
corn, 28c; oats, 16c; butterfat, 23c; 
eggs, 14c; broilers, 17c; hay, $10 per 
ton.—Edwin Vorce. 


East Nebraska 


Polk Co. (Aug. 10)—It has been 
very hot and dry the past month. 
We have had no rain since July 4 
except small showers early in August. 
The wheat crop was good but oats 
poor. Corn has been damaged some- 
what by the heat and lack of mois- 
ture. Prices: Butter, 25c; eggs, 9c; 
butterfat, 20c; springs, 15c; hens, 
12c; wheat, 32c; corn, 38c; oats, 
18c; rye, 25c; barley, 22e.—Hazel 
Stromberg. 


Northeast Nebraska 


Antelope Co. (Aug. 8)—It is still 
dry in this part of the state although 
local showers have come to small re- 
gions. I believe corn in this county 
will average about 50 percent of a 
crop with favorable weather from 
now on. Oats made 5 to 25 bushels 
per acre; rye, 3 to 12 and wheat 10 
to 20 bushels. Both wild and tame 
hay crops were short. Prices: 
Wheat, 40c; corn, 36c to 40c; bar- 
ley, 35c; rye, 25c; oats, 20c; hogs, 
$3.50 to $6.50; butterfat, 22c; but- 
ter, 25c; eggs, 12c; hens, 13c; 
springs, 17¢.—E. H. Fuller. 


Central Nebraska 


Hall Co. (Aug. 13)—Most of the 
corn crop is in good shape but some 
fields show burned spots. Shock 
threshing is finished and some fall 
plowing is being done. Livestock 
commission firms are making a good 
many sales. Pastures are dried up. 
We have had a number of good rains 
during the last two months.—Geo. E, 
Martin. 


North Nebraska 


Thomas Co. (Aug. 10)—Haying is 
the chief occupation of ranchers at 
the present time. The crop is short 
as a result of the extremely dry 
weather. Our last good rain came 
July 4. Gardens are being watered 
but have been damaged by grasshop- 
pers. The cool weather of the last 
few days has been a great relief for 
everyone. Low prices continue for 
most products.—Mrs. H. G. Ryman. 


Northwest Nebraska 


Sheridan Co. (Aug. 11)—Harvest- 
ing is finished and, because of the 
drouth, yields were held down to 
5 to 25 bushels for all grains. A 
83-inch rain fell August 5 and prac- 
tically assured a fair corn crop, even 
though some damage has been done. 
Grass cattle are beginning to move 
to market, but prices are at least 25 
percent below those of last year. 
Butterfat prices have improved a 
little. Very little grain is being 
sold.—G. S. Peters. 


Southwest Nebraska 


Red Willow Co. (Aug. 8)—We are 
much in need of rain for our corn. 
The dry weather is cutting the yield. 
Our earliest corn is in the roasting 
ear stage but the late corn is prac- 
tically gone. Wheat yields vary, some 
fields making 48 to 50 bushels and 
others 8 to 10 bushels. The average 
was 15 to 25 bushels per acre. The 
price is so low that many wheat 
growers did not make expenses. 
Prices: Wheat, 25c; corn, 28ce; eggs, 
9c.—L. E. Burt. 


Other States 


Pocahontas Co. Iowa (Aug. 10)— 
Shock threshing is about finished but 
some grain remains in stacks. Good 
showers last week broke the long 
drouth but the corn crop has suf- 
fered badly. The oats yield was light 
and low in quality. Pastures are 
short and wells are going dry all over 
this county. Gardens, fruits and pota- 


The Nebraska Farmer 


toes all have suffered. Prices: Corn, 
No. 2, yellow, 41c; No. 3, 40c; oats, 
14c; hogs, $3.50 to $6 per cwt.; hens, 
15c; springs, 21c; eggs, 12c to 20c; 
butterfat, 23c.—H. Wm. Schon. 


Livestock News 


We stopped a few moments to see 
the Shorthorns at Meadow Grove farm, 
owned by F. W. Retzlaff & Son, Wal- 
ton, Nebraska. Carl showed us the 
young bulls by Strongheart. The herd 
is one of the oldest in the state and 
when looking over the cows you see 
the kind that has made this breed 
famous with farmers of the Corn Belt. 


George E. Carlson, Duroc breeder of 
Saronville, showed .us his 60 spring 
pigs; his three herd boars, High Style 
by the Nebraska champion of 1929-1930, 
The Pioneer and Red Index. A herd 
will be shown at the State Fair, headed 
by the aged boar, The Pioneer, who 
looked very good. The pigs were out 
on new ground where they should de- 
velop well. 


Fred L. Smith, Stromsburg, Ne- 
braska, has 100 Spotted Poland spring 
pigs this year, sired by The Guide 
Post, half brother to the world’s jun- 
ior champion of last year and Smith’s 
Eagle by American Eagle. 


Nebraska Weather 


(Rainfall for week ending August 13, 1931) 


Columbus 
Culbertson. 
Fairbury 
Fairmont 
Gordon. 

Grand Island 


Hartington 
Hastings - Valentine 
e 
Livestock Sale Dates 
Herefords 

Sept. 16—D. D. Kellogg & Son, Im- 
perial, Neb. 

Oct. 8—Fred E. Thompson, Thedford, 
Neb. 

Oct. 10—F. E. Messersmith, Alliance; 
Neb. 
Aberdene Angus 

Dec. 15—Breeders’ Sale, Columbus, 
Nebr. .. T. Martin, Sale 
Manager, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


Milking Shorthorns 


Oct. 14—Dr. B. F. Stewart, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

Duroc Jerseys Bs 

Sept. 17—Early Dawn Pig Club, Fair 
grounds, David City, Neb. 

Oct. baad: E. Carlson, Saronville. 

eb. 

Oct. 6—G. F. McGuire & Sons, 
Wisner, Neb. 

Oct. 19—D. V. Spohn, Superior and 
N. H. Angle & Son, Court- 
land, Kans. Sale at Superior, 
Neb. 

Poland Chinas 

Sept. 17—Early Dawn Pig Club, Fair 
grounds, David City, Neb. 

Sept. 23—F. A. Dvorak, Howells, Neb. 

Oct. a0 Gus E. Paulsen, Carroll, 

eb. 

Oct. Het EIO & Son, Fairfield, 

eb. 

Oct. 28—C. Alvin Olson, York, Neb. 

Oct. Bears A. Moeller, Grand Island, 

eb. 

Oct. 30—Walter A. Rockwell, Gandy, 
Neb. 

Spotted Polands 

Sept. 17—Early Dawn Pig Club, Fair 
grounds, David City, Neb. 

Oct. 10—Giles Hanson, Exeter, Neb. 

Oct. eee E. Scharff, Columbus, 

eb. 

Oct. 18—Anton P. Janak, Brainard, 
Neb. and Ed. L. Koza, 
Bruno, Neb. Sale at David 
City, Neb. 

Oct. 20—Mynor A. Smith, Arnold, Neb. 

Oct. EOE & Walker, Waverly, 

eb. 

Oct. HE ecto & Allington, Sunol, 

eb. 

Nov. 3—Paul Diehl, York, Neb. 

Nov. 5—Robert L. Wagner, Culbert- 
son, Neb. 

Nov. %7—W. B. Cook, Waverly, Neb. 

Hampshires 

Oct. 2—Claude L. Sisson, Craig, Neb. 

Oct. 5—Fred S. Kumm, Wisner, Neb. 

Oct. ee Rennick & Sons, Pilger, 

eb. 

Oct. Coun Volk, Battle Creek, 

eb. 

Oct. eso J. Podany, Clarkson, 

eb. 

Get. Was) M. Knabe, Nehawka, 

eb. 

Oct. 17—R. C. Hollstein, Cairo, Neb. 

Oct. acne Kaster, Clearwater, 

eb. 

Oct. 22—Wm. Thiele, Columbus, Neb. 

Oct. 24—A. F. Garrett, Aurora, Neb. 

Oct. 28 Herbert W. Albers, Wisner, 

eb. 

Feb. 10—A. D. Jones, Litchfield, Neb 

Chester Whites 
Oct. 23—Wm. Buehler, Sterling, Neb. 
Feb. 16—Robt. Oamek, Honey Creek, 


Iowa. 
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HE NEBRASKA FARMER reaches more than 
120,000 subscribers weekly. The Farmers’ Ex- 
change Section is our readers’ market place—where 
you look for things you need and sell or trade 
It is a market 


articles you wish to dispose of. 
place for buying, selling, trading. 

The rate is very low for this big circulation. 
Practicatly 80 percent of all farmers in Nebraska 
subscribe to The Nebraska Farmer with several 
thousand additional subscribers living in adjoining 
states An advertisement in The Farmers’ Bx- 
change will reach the big territory and at a very 
low cost. 

Count each word and initial in your ad and send 
remittance to cover. Because of the small amounts 
involved it is necessary that cash must accompany 
all orders. Send orders to reach us not less than 
two weeks prior to date you want advertisements to 
start. Four time insertions cost less and get bet- 
ter results than single insertions. It will also pay 
best tò use enough words to thoroughly tell what 
you have to offer “The more you tell, the quicker 
you sell.” 


NEBRASKA REAL ESTATE 


eee 
REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—SEVENTEEN YEARS 
of successful selling. The larger holdings and 
estates our specialty. Your farm or ranch turned 


into cash without delay. Write for information. 
Address Nebraska Realty Auction Company, Cen- 
tral City. Nebraska. A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 


M. A. Larson. Manager. 


A LINCOLN COUNTY SECTION OF HAY AND 
pasture land, not sandy; priced to sell to close 
a partnership. Fair improvements, fenced and 
cross-fenced. The place for your boy. Some terms. 
Box 166. Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln. 


HITCHCOCK COUNTY, NEBRASKA, WELL IM- 
proved 360 acres, southwest of Culbertson, 270 
acres pasture, 90 acres in cultivation: good water; 
S12 000. Continental Investment Corp., Wichita, 
ans. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: 18 ROOM FURNISHED 
frame apartment in Omaha. Good money maker. 
Exchange equity for rented farm or Omaha house. 
Write owner, 2967 Harris, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED TO TRADE: 80 ROOM HOTEL IN GOOD 
western Nebraska county seat town, for ranch 
property. Box 167, Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln. 


m $$$ $ $<. 
MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE 
eee 


LAND OPENINGS: FARMS IN MINNESOTA. 
North Dakota, Mentana, Idaho, Washington. Ore- 
gon and California. Improved farms, small or 
large, new land at sound investment prices for 


Rook and details. E. C. Leedy. Dept. 382, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FARM BARGAINS: oe FARMS FOR 


Many high class All under our man- 
agement. Write for particulars, naming location 
preferred. Company. 1708- Farnam 


'armers 

Street, Omaha. Neb. 

ARMER: MAKE MONEY IN TEXAS PAN- 
‘oduction low I 


‘Texas. 


CLOSING RECEIVERSHIP ON COLORADO FARMS. 
Irrigated and non-irrigated highly productie stock 
and dairy farms.. Will sell at a fraction of their 
value for cash. Write for list. F. L. Kokeda, Re- 

ceiver. P. O. Box 1738, Denver, Colo. 


ONN eine! IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MON- 


H. W. Byerly, 
St. Paul. Minn. 


FOR SALE: CHOICE FARM LANDS IN WESTERN 
Nebraska and Eastern Colorado, at exceptional bar- 
gain prices. terms. Will aceept Building & 
Ioan Stock as part payment. Bentley Land Com- 
pany, Sidney, Neb. 


LOGAN COUNTY. COLORADO, UNIMPROVED 320 
acres, west of Peetz: all tillable: sandy loam soil; 
well and spring; $8,840. Continental Investment 
Corp., Wichita, Kans, 


LAND SOLD QUICKLY FOR CASH ALL OVER 
Nebraska _ and adjoining states. Write, Mark 
Carraher. Land Auctioneer, Central City, Neb. 


SHEEP 


THIRTY REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS, COME 
inspect or write W. E. Walker, Clay Center, Neb. 


FOR SALE: 14 REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
and 10 ewes. G. F. Eberspacher, Seward, Neb. 


FEEDER LAMBS AND SHEEP ALL AGES FOR 
sale. Hamilton Sheep Ranch, Valier, Mont, 


armers 


CLASSIFIED 


ADV: 


R ATE: 10c a word per insertion for one, two or three times ad- 

+ vertisement. $8c per word each insertion for four or 
more consecutive insertions. All new classified advertisers will be res 
quired to submit bank reference asto character and financial standing, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
ALFALFA SEED. HARDY TYPE COMMON VA- 


riety. bushel 60 Ib. bags free, $5.40; $7.60; $9.40. 
Grimm variety $8.00: $11.00. White Sweet Clover 
Scarified $3.00: $3.90. Red clover $11.40. Alsike 
$10.80. Permanent Pasture mixture, over 50% 
clovers. 45 Ib. bushel $5.40. Order direct from 
this ad or write today for free samples. Mack 
McCollough, Box 622, Salina, Kansas. 

ALFALFA SEED: HARDY NORTHWEST NE- 
braska alfalfa seed has been inspected and ap- 


proved under the direction of the Nebraska Colleze 
of Agriculture. Proved best by test. Write for 
information. samples and prices. Northwest Ne- 
braska Alfalfa Seed Growers Co-Op. Ass’n., Craw- 
ford, Neb. 


ALFALFA SEED, SWEET CLOVER: NEBRASKA, 
Dakota, Wyoming grown. State tested and verified 
origin. From fields eight or more years old. 
Great Northern Beans. at 50 per cwt. Tri-State 
Seed Co.. Crawford. 


HARDY U. S. VERIFIED ORIGIN, ALFALFA, 
common and Grimm, Utah, Montana, Dakota and 

a grown. $6.60 bushel up. Sweet clover $3.00 

up. Maiwald Seed Store, Cortland, Neb. 


We have Dakota No. 12. Gri 
State inspected. Send for samples. Campbell Seed 
House, Seward. Neb. 


SHEPHERD AND COLIJE CROSSED PUPS. GUAR- 
a ee ae 
females $3. John Garstka, 


‘THOROUGHBRED SETTER FEMALE 
pies $5.00. Robert 641 No. 48th, Lincoin. 


SHEPHERD PUPPIES. PRICES RIGHT. SATIS- 
faction guaranteed. P. Pedersen, Ashton, Neb, 


BULL FUPS. FOX AND RAT TERRIER. ALSO 
yellow canaries. Anna Voigt, Fairbury, Neb. 


BAT TEERIER PUPS TWO DOLLARS. MARY 
Killean, Fairbury, Neb. 


RISE. 
Horriby, 


G. H. Chase, Genoa, Colorado. 
CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR MAN'S 

$25 with bundle tying attachment. 

catalog showing pictures 
Salina, Kansas. 


Process of harvester. 


Process Co.. 


EDUCATIONAL 


eee 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY POSITIONS AS 
Pilots. Airplane Mechanics, Auto Mechanics, Elec- 
trical Mechanics, Radio Mechanics, Welders, _ after 
taking necessary training in this school. Learn 
where Lindbergh learned. We qualify you for good 
to $500 per month. For 
information, write now to 
School, 2743 Auto- 


positions paying $150 
catalog and complete 
Lincoln Anto and Airplane 
mative Rlar.. Lincoln. Neb, 


19 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents: send sketch or model for instructions or 
write for free book. “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form: no charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Rogistered Patent Attorney, 722 Security Savings 
& Commercial Bank Bldg., (directly opposite U. 
S. Patent Office). Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—AVOID DELAYS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model immediately, or 
write for free information on how to proceed. I. 
Edward Flaherty, 77 International Bldg., Wash- 
ton. D. C. 


PATENTS: BOOKLET VREE. HIGHEST REFER- 
ences. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing. Watson ©. Coleman, Patent a 
torney, 724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. 


INVENTIONS “OMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR 
unpatented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 570 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS: PROMPT AND PERSONAL SERVICE 
Emil F. Lange, Stuart Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


PIPE—FENCE POSTS 
USED PIPE. ALL SIZES IN STOCK, THREADED, 


cut to order. Fence posts. Aaron Ferer & Sons, 
Sth and Dodge, JA-2436, Omaha. 


OTE!—No one can advertise poultry or live- 


WANDED EU TIRE MEN-WOMEN, 18-! 50. ite 
itv U. S. Government Po: 
$00 ‘monthly: experience nol. required: 

Blowment, Write, Instruction Bureau, 

magav., 


iti $105- 
steady em- 
374. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25, $100 DAILY. 
receive Tome Study 
tion School and Business College, 
catur, Indiana. 


Box CM, De- 


LIVESTOCK 


SAVE NEWBORN CALVES BY FEEDING IODINE: 
Iodine deficiency weakens, Often proves the true 
eause of dead or defective newborn stock. Use 
surest protection yet discovered. Fully guaranteed. 

Buektail. Neh. 


Write. Sunnyside Farms, 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN 
service. High record dams. 
Stubbe, Central City. Neb. 


FOR SALE: SPOTTED POLAND CHINA FALL 
oe spring boars. Immuned. Ben Reker, Randolph, 


Bargain prices. 


KODAK FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
prints for 25c. Fast service: free rolls and en- 
largements given a3 premiums. The Film Shop, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FREE ENLARGEMENT, SIX SUPER-PRINTS, 
first roll developed 25c. Capitol Film Service, 1451 


Capitol, Des Moines, Towa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Sannes prints 25c. Day Night Studio, Sedalia, 
io. 


RACCOONS 


FOR SALE—RACCOONS. PRICED FOR DISPOSAL 
Frank C. Kraupa, Verdigre, Neb. 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


BLISS & SON. LIVESTOCK COMMISSION, STOCK 
Yards Station, Omaha, Frank E. Bliss, Mgr. This 
firm was founded in 1894 by Joseph Bliss and has 
a competent force of salesmen to take care of 
your shipments of cattle and hogs, loads or 
trucks. est for market information will 

have careful and prompt attention. 


AVIATION 


aircraft factory. opportunity. Write today fo 

complete information. toin Fiying’ School, 480-4 

Aircraft Bldg.. Lincoln, Neb. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TUNE IN ON KMMJ CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA, 
and listen to the Old Homestead Program 6:30 
every Monday and Thursday evening. It will be 
of interest to you. 


Write Your Classified Ad Here 


THREE YEARLING REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE 
rams. Everett-Everett, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


ILL BLOOD HAMPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE. 
N. J. Eldridge, Wood River, Neb. 


stock in Tho Nebraska Farmer without first 
sstablishing moral standing and business integrity. 
All new advertisers are required to submit a 
ments from their N bankers as to 
financial standing. 

Our subscribers are fully guaranteed against ir- 
responsible advertisers, and we agree to make good 
loss sustained through dishonesty or attempted 
swindle (see guarantee regularly published on the 
editorial page), but we cannot be responsible ps 


mere differences of opinion as to quality of stock 
which occasionally arise. 


If you are imposed upon 
we ask that you advise us promptly, as this en- 
ables us to weed out undesirable advertisers. 
‘There are many elements beyond our control in 
the buying of breeding stock, either poultry or 
livestock. baby chicks or eggs, the hatching of: 
safe arrival of shipments, the right of return 
yer, breeding qualities of stock, fertility of 
eggs and etc. The above are all matters that, 
should be very clearly understood preferably im 
writing between and seller bofore the deal 
is closed. We will use our good offices in adiust- 
Ing differences but we cannot be responsible be- 
yond the limitations set forth in our guarantes. 


PULLETS 


White Rocks, Black Giants,” 


Wyandottes, 
‘$1.00—$1.20 each. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa 


weeks old, 
City, Towa. 


PULLETS—LIGHT BREEDS — ANCONAS, LEG- 
horns, Minorcas. 3-5 weeks old. Light treed cock- 
erels. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa 


LEGHORNS 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND COCKERELS, 
from our trapnested breeders. 
288 errs. Write for 

Hatcheries. Exeter. Neb. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


—100 or 1.000, 12c each. 12 ether leading blood 
tested eties at equally ices. jax 
Hatcheries. Quincy, T 

ORPINGTONS 

BUFF aane NE B. 
Whittwer. Route No. 5, Humboldt, 


BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chick Advertising —We will not nora 
accept the advertisements for this section am 
e A ate Uo ho ” forward 
orders for chicks to hatcheries, will not knowingly be 


allowed to use our columns and our readers can he 
by notifying us promptly -of any violation of this rule: 


Only 5c up. 
perior certified. Stata 
strains. Write for free catalogue. 
ery. Box S-12, Windsor. Mo. 


CHICKS: BEST EGG STRAIN. RECORDS UP TO 
342 eggs yearly, Guaranteed to live and outlay 
other strains. 12 varieties. Sc, up. „Postpaid. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 620, Clinton, Missouri. 


MATHIS GUARANTEED CERTIFIED CHICKS. 
Leghorns, $6.00; Rocks, Reds, $7.00; Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, $7.75; Assorted $5.00. Mathis 


‘Superior Hatch- 


Farms. Box 114, Parsons, Kans. 
ANCONAS, LEGHORNS 5%c; REDS 6%c, AS- 
sorted 6c. Jenkins Hatchery, Jewell, Kans. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY FOUNTAIN. WRITE FOR DESCRIP- 
tive circular of the best Automatic Poultry Foui 
tain made. Quinn Wire & Iron Works, Dept. “B,” 
Boone. Towa. 


The Adventures of Slim and Spud 


WORKIN THE BARN, 

AND YOULL HAUL coer 
J IN THE BUNDLES. 

PANCAKE'S OUT 


TO PITCH FoR 


HERE'S THE 
FIELD -AND THE 
BUNDLES, — AND 
THE WAGON, — 
AND MEL- B6uT 
WHERE IN SAM 

HILL IS PANCAKE? 


THAT'S THE TROUBLE WITA 
PANCAKE. YOU CAN NEVER 
DEPEND ON HIM BEIN AROUND 
WHEN YOU NEED AIM- 
~WELL -WE CANT WAIT 
ALL DAY. LL GO AHEAD 
AND PITCH MY 


OWN LOAD 


Pancake Was There, All Right 
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on a sack of feed 


Better Feeding Results because--- 


Only purest, cleanest, highest quality grains and ingred- 
] jents used. Laboratory tests check each ingredient — 
and the completed feed. 


Formulas, containing many ingredients in scientific bal- 
ance, developed from years of testing and feeding. 


Prepared in the largest and most modernly equipped ex- 
clusive feed mill in Nebraska. 


4 A milling experience of over 60 years. 


Superior feeding results proved in many years use by 
thousands of farmers. 


Protein not less than 2500% 
Fat pot less than 6.00% Fiber not over 150% 
Catone: 4750% Niop f ins Enact 40.00 


You are always safe in buying feeds that bear the name 
“VICTOR.” This famous brand identifies feeds of sur- 
passingly high quality. Longer years of milling experience 

. rigid standards of milling practices . . . wide recogni- 
_ tion of better feeding results—these have given the name 
a significance as positive as a written guarantee. 

Perfected methods of purchase, grinding and mixing ingredients 
make VICTOR the finest feeds money can buy. Countless cost records 
kept by feeders prove this. Yet, VICTOR costs you no more. 

Insist on having genuine VICTOR Feeds, always. See your VIC- 
TOR dealer. Or, write for valuable free VICTOR booklet. 


THE CRETE MILLS, Crete, Nebr. 


L 
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VICTOR Chick Mash 
VICTOR Chick Food 
VICTOR Growing Mash 
VICTOR Husky Scratch 
VICTOR Laying Mash 
VICTOR Hen Scratch 
VICTOR Hog Builder 
VICTOR Calf Meal 
VICTOR Dairy Ration 
VICTOR Cattle Nuggets 


j 


